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The first two years in college offer to the student in most 
institutions two elementary courses in English: one in composition 
and one in literature. The admission of Freshmen or Sophomores 
to more advanced courses varies in different institutions according 
to the way in which the elementary courses are administered. 

Most of the colleges and universities of the country require 
students entering with three units of English to take in college 
in their Freshman year one three-hour course (or its equivalent) 
in English composition. A considerable number of institutions 
require a second course in English, an elementary course in liter- 
ature, taken usually in the Sophomore year. Though the number 
of colleges requiring two years of English is small and growing 
smaller, it still includes such institutions as the University of 
Iowa, the University of Minnesota, the University of Texas 
(advanced composition is allowed here as an alternative to the 
course in literature), Northwestern University (one semester each 
in Freshman and Sophomore years) the University of Washington, 
Washington University, and Goucher College. Most institutions 
in any case require this course for students intending to do major 
work in English, and make it a prerequisite for other English 
courses. 
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It is my belief that these two elementary courses are for the 
most part wastefully negative in function. They are given chiefly 
to prevent trouble. They are founded on the supposition (not 
always easy to disprove) that the high-school training in English 
is of little value; that the college must lay its own foundations 
before the student can be trusted to enter upon new and intensive 
work in English or in any other subject requiring competence in 
organizing material and in stating facts. 

This distrust of the teaching a student has received in the pre- 
ceding stages of his education is responsible for overlapping of 
curricula in the Freshman year in high school and in the Freshman 
year in college. The makers of college curricula have been faced 
by two dangers: the danger of trying to raise upon uneven and 
unstable foundations the superstructure of advanced study; and 
the danger of wasteful duplication of high-school work. Almost 
unanimously they have considered uneven foundations the greater 
menace in English, and have avoided it by almost total disregard 
of the danger of duplication, requiring in the first years of college 
courses which in their content and even, in some cases, in their 
very textbooks duplicate the work which the college itself has set 
down in its own catalogue as requisite for entrance. 

Let me illustrate specifically this duplication of entrance 
requirements by prescribed courses in college, for it seems to me 
one of the most important problems we have to solve. I choose 
as an example the college whose requirements are freshest in my 
mind, but the generalizations might be made about other endowed 
institutions and about state universities in alittle different measure. 

Wellesley College requires three units of English for entrance. 
To make sure that these units are of proper sort it expounds the 
specific requirements in its catalogue as follows: 

Correct spelling and grammatical accuracy should be rigorously exacted 
in connection with all written work during the four years [of high school]. 
The principles of English composition governing punctuation, the use of words, 
sentences, and paragraphs should be thoroughly mastered... . . Written 
exercises may well comprise letter-writing, narration, description, and easy 
exposition and argument. It is advisable that subjects for this work be taken 
from the student’s personal experience, general knowledge, and studies other 


than English, as well as from her reading in literature... . . To meet the 
requirements in composition there should be practice in writing equivalent 
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to weekly themes the first two years, and fortnightly themes the last two 
years of the preparatory course. Themes should be accompanied by simple 
outlines. 


Among the textbooks suggested for use are those two often 
used in college classes, Herrick and Damon, and Manly and 
Rickert. In regard to literature, we read that the student “is 
further advised to acquaint herself with the important facts in the 
lives of the authors whose works she reads and with their place in 
literary history.” These statements from the Wellesley catalogue 
are noteworthy because, in the main, they are taken verbatim 
from the definition of requirements published by the College 
Entrance Examination Board which forms the basis of admission 
to most of the Eastern and to a number of the Western colleges. 

Now if we state that our students have ‘‘thoroughly mastered”’ 
before entrance to college the principles governing grammatical 
usage, punctuation, spelling, paragraphing, sentence-structure, and 
simple outlining, and shall have acquired skill in the application 
of these principles through weekly or fortnightly themes involving 
exposition, narration, description, argument, and letters, why should 
we (especially when we have already given entrance examinations 
to test the quality of this instruction), why should we prescribe at 
once a college course, beginning, perhaps, with letter-writing, and 
proceeding through the writing of expository, narrative, descriptive, 
and argumentative themes, for the whole of a year, with a thorough 
drill in outline, paragraph, sentence, and word, taking the student 
over the very ground he has by our own order traversed in high 
school, on the basis of which he has been admitted to college ? 

Of course I realize that there are other elements which enter 
in to reduce the apparent inconsistency of our practice. Correct 
writing and speaking on the part of girls and boys whose habits 
of a lifetime outside of English class have been bad can only be 
achieved through unremitting effort on the student’s part to improve 
his habits, with constant training of mind and ear through practice. 
The writing of college graduates so often publicly condemned is 
proof, for the most part, of bad habits, not of bad instruction. Our 
problem in college, however—the problem of no one department 
but of the college as a whole—is to direct the student’s attention 
to the improvement he has already begun in his writing habits, to 
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keep him to the practice of what in theory he has already learned 
in high school and has practiced already in some measure; to hold 
him to this without waste of time through unnecessary reiteration of 
precepts which he should be assumed to understand. In a word, 
we must get some leverage on the student’s writing habits in con- 
nection with all his fifteen hours of work during every college year, 
and not rest easy when we have forced him to make a C in one 
three-hour Freshman course. 

I know from the comment of competent high-school teachers 
that some of our Freshmen write more inaccurately in Freshman 
courses in college than they did in high school. This deterioration 
is probably due to the fact that the quantity of their writing in all 
courses in college has immensely increased, so that they are writing 
with unprecedented rapidity at the same time that they are relieved 
from the critical scrutiny to which their high-school written work 
was more generally subjected. Our problem, I repeat, as I see it, 
is not to give the student additional training in the theory of 
composition, but to make him use continuously the training he has 
already had, training to be more carefully adapted to such a régime 
by the joint ingenuity of high-school and college teachers in confer- 
ence assembled. 

For such students as we allow to enter college in need of further 
training in composition, I believe the college should provide an 
intensive course definitely concentrated on accurate expression for 
practical ends, as definitely utilitarian as the course offered in 
many institutions for engineers and others in professional schools. 
It should not try especially to be a vehicle of general culture, 
nor concern itself with the subtleties of creative art. General 
culture should be one of the products of the whole curriculum and 
should be pursued as such; and the art of writing should be con- 
sidered the proper province of a restrictive elective course. 

The course in composition required for all degrees should be, 
I believe, so far as the college gives it at all, a drill course in organiza- 
tion (in sentence-structure, vocabulary, and usage, as needed), 
with a view to the correction of bad habits and confirming of good 
ones; but especially it should be a study of the conventions of 
bibliography and footnotes, of note-taking, and of the treatment 
of sources as a basis for the writing of papers in all other college 
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work. The English teacher should concentrate on developing this 
skill which every student needs in all his work, and should omit 
the effort to inculcate many ideas and aptitudes which are valuable 
and interesting in themselves, no doubt, but which are inevitably 
presented by the English teacher in a somewhat superficial way 
for the sake of inspiring students to write themes on subjects 
which neither he nor his English instructor is really fitted to treat. 
The present course in amateur sociology, economics, politics, 
education, and what not, offered in the guise of English composition, 
is making the English teacher a charlatan and his pupils glib 
jugglers with the half-understood facts and phrases which feed 
their passion for the superficial survey, and take the edge of novelty 
from the more earnest investigation of these subjects. The patient 
smile and courteous reticence of our colleagues in other departments 
as they observe our intrepid invasion of their special fields should 
give us pause. 

A required course in composition concerned with the sharpening 
of tools for all our college work might, conceivably, be only half as 
long as our present course of miscellaneous content. ‘The time 
thus liberated could be devoted by the student to one or another 
of several elementary courses of specific content directly related 
to his particular interests, courses which would require frequent 
papers in the natural order of the work, and would give to the 
technique of these papers more than usual scrutiny. 

This reduction of the time now given to a composition course 
padded with miscellaneous material and duplicating high-school 
work would have the administrative advantage in large institutions 
of eliminating many inexperienced, overworked, underpaid, dis- 
gruntled, and unproductive instructors from the departmental per- 
sonnel. 

But I believe we need to do more than merely provide a new 
type of intensive course for the training of students of defective 
habits of writing. I think we need to secure both wisdom and 
machinery for carrying out a larger program wide enough in its 
scope to exact the co-operation of all teachers, both of English 
and of other subjects in high school and in college. Without 
minimizing at all the practical difficulties we face let me set up 
what some may consider a Utopian program with four provisos. 
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1. My first proviso is that the college shall set up an attainable 
standard of technical proficiency in writing as a basis for entrance 
to college. (The state institutions, I suppose, would need to make 
the standard a prerequisite to progress rather than to entrance.) 
Let this standard be formulated, once more, by a joint conference 
of college and high-school teachers who think of themselves and 
their attainments no more highly than they ought, and who with 
an honest eye on what they actually do will agree to hold themselves 
responsible for that measure of proficiency on the part of students 
admitted to college. 

At present it is my observation that the high schools and 
preparatory schools in the East are so dominated by the colleges 
that entrance requirements become a vicious complex producing 
various defensive reactions and suppressions. Whereas in the 
West the colleges are so dominated by the secondary schools that 
they have too little control over the preliminary training on which 
they must found advanced study. I am quite aware of the invalu- 
able work on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary 
Schools, the results of which were published in 1917 under the 
efficient editorship of Mr. Hosic, which was in part a protest against 
the domination of the secondary schools by the college. And 
I likewise recall the report of the Iowa State Teacher’s Association 
in 1919 which was frank in its contempt for ‘“‘certain college and 
university professors and instructors” who “are still clinging to the 
lists formulated by the Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English” to the neglect of “recent material and the 
modern point of view.”’ This report expounds the ‘many universal 
values in the teaching of English” concluding that “nothing is to 
be taught for its own sake or with the aim of doing justice to a 
certain body of subject-matter, but with the thought of developing 
mind and spirit.”” This transcendental ideal may account, of 
course, for some of the verbless sentences with which I struggled 
in the year 1919 in the themes of Iowa Freshmen. What I wish 
to emphasize is that we have not yet agreed upon a definite mini- 
mum of essentials in English to which colleges and high schools will 
stand equally committed. We do not give the student himself 
at certain stages of education recognizable standards by which 
he knows he must stand or fall. Our problem as teachers of 
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English would be immensely simplified if we could make each 
student know that he had been taught certain definite things for 
which ever after he will be held responsible. 

2. My second proviso is that the college shall evolve machinery 
for enforcing this standard as a prerequisite to college work. 
Progress toward this end is being made by several institutions by 
somewhat different methods founded on policies ranging from the 
assumption that a college has a merely supplementary function in 
connection with the student’s secondary-school work in English, 
to the radical doctrine that all training in composition as a common 
utility is a purely high-school function for which the college need 
assume no responsibility beyond a penalty for negligence. In 
general there seem to be four stages to the colleges’ declaration of 
independence. 

a) A general entrance examination. The College Entrance 
Examination Board for all the contempt it suffers at the hands of 
educational committees does yet something valuable in upholding 
a standard, however low. I know from my own experience as 
Reader for the College Entrance Board that there is a degree of 
inaccuracy and incoherence that will keep a student out of college. 
My complaint is that we pass too often on merely negative virtues. 
But I am sure that as a result of such an examination my two 
sections of Freshman composition at Wellesley this year are of an 
average proficiency and an evenness of attainment superior to any 
classes I have had in any of the five Western institutions which 
I have known. It is possible, therefore, by examination to approxi- 
mate some evenness of preparation, and to enforce some standard 
at entrance. Our business is to make this standard more practi- 
cable and less vague. 

b) A further step in this direction is taken by colleges which 
pursue some such plan as that by which Harvard tests and classifies 
the students whom the entrance examinations have admitted to its 
Freshman class. Harvard aims to avoid duplication to which 
I have referred by means of an anticipatory English examination. 
According to the statement in the Harvard catalogue: 

A candidate for admission who passes the anticipatory examination in 


English called English A is exempt from the prescribed English in the Fresh- 
man year (English A); but if he passes it with a grade of D he is required 
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to take before the end of his second year a half-year course in English compo- 
sition (English D) in addition to his regular elective courses. A Freshman 
who anticipates English A is not required to replace it by other work, and 
if he does so he is charged for an Additional Course. 


Some form of this system of anticipatory examination which 
operates on the assumption that some students in high schools have 
had superior preparation which enables them to pass off the Fresh- 
man course is found at other institutions, notably Chicago, North- 
western, and the University of Oregon. This examination differs 
radically in aim from that which is given at several other universi- 
ties to discover the students not above but below the Freshman 
grade, and hence in need of asub-Freshman course. Such students 
are more especially the problem of the system of accredited high 
schools. 

c) A third and more radical method of enforcing a standard of 
preparation is that in operation at the University of California 
in which the usual Freshman English course is definitely declared 
high-school work, and students proved by examination to be in 
need of this course are required to get it without college credit. 
The procedure I can best explain by reading parts of the letter 
on the subject kindly written me by the supervisor: 


As you see from the printed matter sent you, Subject A is required of all 
who enter the University with undergraduate standing. The examination 
is given on the Saturday preceding the Tuesday on which our regular work 
begins—last August we had about 2,600 students taking it; in January there 
will be perhaps half that number. We parcel the books out among a corps of 
readers—all trained as best I can train them in a short course given for the 


A student who fails in the examination with grade E or F must repeat the 
examination, and cannot attain Junior standing until he has passed it. We 
have had a course, “English A,” to prepare students for re-examination, but it 
lapsed this year, and very likely will not be given again as in the past. It 
is, of course, a course in high-school English, and really has no place in the 
university. We are trying now to work out a plan by which it may be given 
by the Department of Education as practice work for teachers of English for 
high schools. We feel much the same about the next course of Freshman 
English, English IX, which is required of students who “pass” Subject A with 
grade Cor D. This means that further work in English is needed; that is to 
say that the high-school work has not been satisfactorily done. It is a very 
large course and a heavy burden on the Department—most of us would be 
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glad to throw it back on the schools where we feel that it belongs. In this 
course, the passing grades, C and D, are the equivalents of A and B in Subject A. 

A student who receives grade A or B in Subject A, or who passes English 
IX, may (but is not required to) take English IA, the next higher course. 
Both English [IX and English IA are semester, not full year, courses. A pass 
grade in IA or an honor grade in IX admits a student to the next higher 
course, English IB. 


It is of great interest, however, to note the history of such an 
experiment at Leland Stanford Junior University. This institu- 
tion also gives a matriculation test to students on entrance. This, 
according to the catalogue, tests ‘‘the candidate’s ability to write 
exercises not only free from marked deficiencies in spelling, punctua- 
tion, sentence-structure, and paragraphing, but also indicate his 
ability to think consecutively on a simple subject.’’ About 50 
per cent of the students, I am told, fail to pass the test, whereupon 
they are consigned to a course in sub-Freshman English, with an 
extra fee and no college credit, where they remain until in the 
judgment of the instructor they are capable of writing with reason- 
able clearness and without serious mechanical errors. The period 
varies from two or three weeks to a year or more. 

After trying the experiment of requiring no further work in 
composition, Stanford this year has introduced into the Sophomore 
year a required course in composition, of two quarters, three units 
each quarter. The work in the first quarter is given over to 
narration and description, and that in the second quarter to exposi- 
tion. Miss Mary Yost who has this year gone from the English 
department of Vassar College to be Dean of Women at Leland 
Stanford writes: 

From your letter I had gathered that you had seen a Stanford catalogue 
before the required English course for the Sophomore year was put in. That 
course corresponds practically to our Freshman-year course at Vassar and was 
added to the requirements this year for the first time because the students so 
manifestly needed further training. You see English A was only for those 
students who were not up to college work. In fact, they are the students 
who would have failed in a college-entrance examination in English. ... . 

I am teaching a section of the required course, English II, and I find, even 
in the Sophomore year, that many of the students are less able to write clearly 
and directly than our Freshmen. There is much greater difficulty with 


elementary technique. ... . This course was put in Sophomore year, as far 
as I can learn, for two reasons. So many of the students have to take the 
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sub-Freshman work that it was decided best not to start any of them with 
the required work until all could take it, and then also many drop out Freshman 
year, and it made an easier piece of work for the English department to under- 
take if this required course came Sophomore rather than Freshman year. 
As far as I can find there is no theoretical advantage in having this course 
Sophomore year. 

It is my conviction, however, that we should all assume, if not 
now, at least very soon, as the University of California has done, 
that the work we are at present doing in Freshman English is 
high-school work not worthy of college credit, and that we should 
bend our energies toward bringing about conditions under which 
we could trust the high schools to do this work, and proceed to 
carry on our own advanced instruction on the basis of the assump- 
tion. 

d) The most extreme position toward this problem appears to 
be that taken by Amherst College which, having admitted students 
to college on the basis of the College Entrance Board Examinations, 
or, more generally, by certificate, assumes without test the profi- 
ciency of the students in composition and puts them at once into 
a literature course. One instructor in writing of their practice 
says: 

We are beginning to hold an office hour for “‘special assistance in English.” 
We are also training teachers in all courses to fail papers which show symptoms 
of advanced illiteracy. As a result we are swamped with applicants and are 
trying to find a method of handling them. Last Friday I gave a consultation 
to one student who had written, “Good reading raises us to a plain with God 
and the angles,” and dictated a spelling test to another simultaneously. 

Having discovered, then, the student’s competence measured 
by an accepted standard for college English, the college must 
decide what it will do with those students who have attained the 
set measure of efficiency. The problem here divides itself into 
(a) a consideration of machinery for maintaining this standard 
and for insuring improvement through practice; and (4) a con- 
sideration of what use shall be made of the hours in the Freshman 
course at present devoted to elementary work in composition. 

3. Taking the former aspect of the problem first, I suggest as 
the third proviso in my program that the college shall set itself to 
devise some machinery to insure the co-operation of other depart- 
ments in maintaining standards of written work. Such machinery 
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should facilitate the detection of defective work, and provide for 
the administration of a remedy. 

Harvard University and the University of Indiana are 
apparently pre-eminent in the attention given to this aspect of 
our problem, which I consider the most difficult and the most 
fundamental. Harvard in its catalogue states: 


“Students in college whose work in any course is defective in the matter of 

English are reported to the Committee on the Use of English by Students; 
they may be required to receive special instruction which will not count for a 
degree.” This work is done in English Composition F, a course said to be 
“open to students who desire special instruction in writing English. It may 
be prescribed for students whose use of English is unsatisfactory. It cannot 
count for a degree.” 
The administration of this course is in the hands, I believe, of a 
member of the faculty committee whose special work it is to attend 
to the instruction of students defective in English and to devise 
adequate means of supervising and penalizing their written work. 
By such an arrangement the element of chance and caprice in the 
detection and reporting of poor work is reduced since the resultant 
burden does not fall on committees and departments already 
drugged with detail. 

The University of Indiana, according to its catalogue, provides 
for a Committee on Written and Spoken English. Its system is 
explained as follows: 

Instructors are expected to report such cases as come under their observa- 
tion to the Committee. In reporting names ot such students to the Committee 
instructors should submit specific evidence of the student’s misuse of English 
in order that the Committee may be better able to determine upon the work 
to be required of the student. As a minimum it may be necessary merely to 
admonish the student to write and speak with constant regard to good usage. 
As a maximum the work assigned may consist of a carefully prescribed course 
in English 7 classes, or with tutors at the student’s own expense; but in all 
cases without credit. Instructors are requested to co-operate with the com- 


mittee by noting the spoken and written English especially of those students 
who have been reported to the Committee. 


At Wellesley we have had some measure of success in attacking 
this problem in, two ways. First we have held conferences with 
groups of departments especially concerned with written work, the 
history and economics group, the science group, etc. As a result 
of our discussions we have agreed upon a rather pathetically brief 
list of minimum requirements for all written work in college. 
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These requirements, then, we have published in our Freshman 
English pamphlet, a booklet containing not only information 
about the routine of our required course, but also models for 
bibliographical references and footnotes of various kinds, for 
outlines, card notes, and other matters which every student passing 
Freshman English should be assumed to have learned. The 
agreement as to interdepartmental requirements set down in this 
pamphlet reads as follows: 

Interdepartmental requirements.—In conference held between the Depart- 
ment of English and other departments it has been agreed that any of the 
following violations of good form in the preparation of written papers will 


justify an instructor in refusing to read such papers until the form has been 
made acceptable. 

1. Bibliographical information (bibliography and footnotes) inadequate in 
amount according to the requirements of the particular assignment, or inade- 
quate in form according to the standard requirements of the Department of 
English Composition. 

2. Misspelled proper names of scientific terms. 

3. Conspicuously faulty punctuation. 

4. Conspicuously faulty sentence structure. 

5. Paragraph structure insufficient to indicate orderliness and organization 


of ideas. 
6. Outlines in which the headings are not mutua!ly exclusive and parallel 


in form. 

A copy of this pamphlet has this year been sent to every instructor 
in college with the request that he will hold his students to the 
constant use of the methods and forms therein prescribed. The 
instructors in other departments are thus relieved from the duty 
of teaching such matters as bibliographical forms because the 
evidence of what has already been thoroughly taught may be 
produced before the eyes of the plausible offender. 

4. Having admitted to college without condition only students 
whose skill in composition measures up to a reasonable and ascer- 
tainable standard, and having devised means to insure their mainte- 
nance of this standard in all their writing in college, the colleges 
shall, according to my fourth proviso, formulate a new course in 
English which shall assist in sustaining these habits of writing, but 
which shall at the same time introduce the student to a significant 
body of new subject-matter, and develop in him mature methods 
of working and thinking in a unified field. I am inclined to believe 
that this field should be literary, but Mr. Ralph P. Boas, of the 
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Springfield (Massachusetts) Central High School, has argued with 
me cogently that we should devise a group of elementary courses 
in history, science, economics, home economics, and in literature, 
taught by instructors who are trained in another field as well as 
English and permit the Freshman to choose the section most 
related to his interest and his general educational plan. 

I have the notion, however, of an English course which shall at 
once take the place of the present courses in Freshman composition 
and Sophomore literature. Its content should be a subject of 
systematic study for its own sake, in the progress of which constant 
writing should be required and subjected to careful scrutiny. 

The elementary literature courses now offered are generally of 
three sorts: (1) the survey course; (2) the course in “Types”; 
and (3) a course entitled “Introduction to Literature” which at 
times verges on the ‘“‘types”’ course, and at others on a somewhat 
inchoate course in general literature. 

All of these courses, I think, are in danger of the same sort of 
duplication of high-school work as that from which the Freshman 
composition course suffers. Questions to my Freshmen this year 
brought out the facts that one-fourth of them had had a survey 
course in high school. They named as textbooks used such inclusive 
works, not unknown to college courses, as Moody and Lovett, 
Halleck, Long, and Pancoast. More than half of them mentioned 
considerable study of literary types, especially of the drama, 
short story, and lyric. Quotations from a few of their replies, 
had we time, would reveal the danger of duplication which we face. 

What would be the nature, then, of a prescribed course in English 
for these students which should do four things: (1) avoid wasteful 
duplication of high-school work in either composition or literature; 
(2) provide continual practice in writing under special supervision; 
(3) develop such nascent interest in literature as the student 
brings with him to college; (4) introduce him to more mature 
methods of work and to new ideas through the systematic study 
of a fresh body of material organically related to the rest of his 
college course ? 

In such a course we should use the three hours of the Freshman 
year or of a half-year, perhaps, for the study of some specific body 
of material essential to his later course, but we should also create 
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a normal condition for composition in which writing would be an 
inevitable tool as it is in other courses in colleges, in which problems 
of organization, bibliographical reference, and the treatment of 
sources would rise naturally from the nature of the case. This 
would obviate the present desperate necessity of the English teacher 
who must forage widely for material to give the student something 
to write about, must often pretend to correct long themes on 
technical subjects concerning which as a specialist in English he 
has little knowledge, and must while he trespasses on the private 
preserves of others at the same time neglect almost totally the one 
field in which he himself may bear authoritative witness. The 
new English course should probably reduce the quantity of writing, 
but it should insist on qualities of precision and interest with a view 
to mending the ways of future American scholars that they may 
escape the reproach of stylistic pedestrianism from which we at 
present suffer. Personally, I should like to see this course introduce 
the student to a body of literature so near his own time in dialect 
and ideas that he may quickly appreciate its beauty and power as 
interpretation of life. 

It seems to me, then, that in pursuits of its dual aim, effective 
writing and reading as means to information and appreciation, a 
Freshman course might well combine certain essentials of the 
present course in composition, especially the technique of what we 
call at Wellesley “Source Themes,”’ with the course in Contempo- 
rary Literature more or less timidly introduced into the college 
curriculum in recent years. Through the reading of the literature 
of his own day first of all, the unliterary student is more readily led 
to an interest in reading, in ideas rather than in mere facts, and to 
an appreciation of beauty of form which he can more readily 
perceive when ideas are couched in the dialect of his own generation. 
Similarly his habits of writing will be more readily shaped and 
directed by the study of immediately applicable ideas and ideals 
expressed in current diction, by men whom he knows to be alive 
in body and in mind, than by more profound thinking, perhaps, 
and more subtle expression obscured to him by the archaisms of 
former days. 

I should hope that such literature would be so taught as to 
make books approachable and pleasure reading familiar, that it 
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should develop in the scientifically—and in the commercially— 
minded, as well as in the literary, some habit of extracting ideas 
from the printed page, some preference for beauty and power of 
expression rather than for the tawdry and the slipshod and the 
commonplace on which at present he is so apt to model his own 
style. With these mental aptitudes even in embryo I believe 
that many a student would elect a course or two in earlier literature 
who would otherwise not have done so; for if he has begun with 
literature close to his own experience he is less likely to accumulate 
the inhibitions in the presence of the “classics” with which a large 
proportion of our students emerge from college. 

The four provisos which I offer, then, for the reconstruction of 
our prescribed course in English are: 

1. The establishment of a definite and attainable minimum 
standard of form and usage on which high-school and college 
teachers are equally agreed. 

2. The enforcement of this practicable standard as a prerequisite 
for college work. 

3. The direction of our energies and our ingenuity to devising 
means of maintaining the good writing-habits with which the 
students should have entered college. 

4. The formulation of a new course which shall combine in a 
normal way composition and literature, by requiring correct 
writing as a tool in the course of a systematic study of some body 
of literature, preferably the literature of the present day. 

By such a program as this, which combines the two courses 
now given by many colleges, wasteful duplication of high-school 
work would be avoided, I believe, yet a fairly uniform foundation 
for further work would be assured. Such a program would save, 
moreover, for many a student for elective purposes some three 
hours of college work, at the same time that it insured the constant 
supervision of his writing and the survival of his initial good habits 
throughout the four years of college. 

If the plan sounds Utopian, especially in its first and third 
provisos, it is because we are more used to expending motor energy 
in red-inking mistakes, than mental energy in devising means for 
their prevention. 
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JOHN L. HANEY 
Central High School, Philadelphia 


Among the misfortunes of life as we know it is the fact that 
benevolent intentions are often permitted to cover a multitude 
of offenses against the well-being of our fellow-men. With the 
best of motives, ambitious but inadequately equipped leaders may 
undertake to assert their authority in political, industrial, or 
educational life, and quite unconsciously, perhaps, leave a trail of 
costly mistakes or failure to mark their misguided efforts. They 
may be practicing accepted virtues that have acquired a certain 
unction, they may be doing nothing that the sober judgment of 
their generation would disapprove, yet they rank with the veriest 
demagogues and marplots because they cannot see beyond the 
small virtues that engross their immediate attention. 

Usually one finds it difficult to persuade his generation to look 
with critical eyes upon its own favorite assortment of virtues. 
None the less we should remind ourselves that although so canny 
and versatile a man as Benjamin Franklin, for example, had the 
hearty approval of the successful eighteenth-century small shop- 
keepers for the obvious exhortations to diligence, thrift, prudence, 
and avoidance of debt that were scattered so generously through 
the pages of Poor Richard’s Almanac, these same exhortations would 
in many cases be rejected as paralyzing influences by twentieth- 
century leaders of industry and commerce. Because we have 
become a people of broader vision and are playing a larger part in 
world-affairs, we are inclined to look with patronizing indulgence 
on the homely virtues preached by Poor Richard. 

In the field of education one of the most questionable of all 
dubious virtues is standardization. What a fine mouth-filling 
phrase it is—a word to conjure with! What a weapon it may 
become in the hand of an insistent supervisor, principal, or depart- 
ment head! If we find it desirable to standardize the gauge of our 
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railroads, our system of weights and measures, or the keyboards 
of our typewriters, is it not equally desirable to standardize our 
courses of instruction, our methods in the classroom, and our 
systems of rating? Standardization connotes uniformity, which 
is generally accepted as a noteworthy goal, even though there be 
those who whisper darkly that in education, at least, uniformity 
is likely to be the handmaiden of mediocrity. 

The reasons for this flippant whisper are not far toseek. Stand- 
ardization in a very small group might mean that the ideas of a 
strong leader have been successfully imposed on a relatively weak 
following. The autocratic mind dictates the procedure; the others 
take orders. If the directing intelligence is of a high quality the 
results may be most satisfactory to the small group involved. In 
larger groups, however, where the educational autocrat may have 
to engage in a tussle with others of his kind, the outcome may be less 
desirable. There we match strength against strength, or possibly 
prejudice against prejudice; in any event, the result is likely to be 
a colorless compromise—a gradual and partial surrender of divergent 
ideas until the leaders stand on common ground and give a half- 
hearted acquiescence to conclusions that satisfy none of them. 

What else is to be expected if we undertake standardization on 
a large scale and under the alluring auspices of a democratic tradi- 
tion? The demagogue takes his cue from civilized man’s recog- 
nized weakness for accepting the will of the majority, in the face 
of the obvious fact that our inert majority is frequently—or, as 
Bernard Shaw insists, always—wrong. When, after a battle of 
wits in the arena of a formulating committee, a statement of aims, 
ideals, or what not is ready for consideration by an educational 
body in convention assembled, a flat devitalized generality often 
gets the apathetic assent of an indifferent majority. What has 
really been gained? Many of those who help to make up such 
majorities in educational circles are too timid, too uninformed, or 
too precariously situated to assail the compromised findings of a 
controlling clique. Whatever sop we may toss to the public, let 
us at least be honest with ourselves and admit that majority vote 
at an educational conference is not necessarily the best method of 
determining pedagogic practice. 
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In reviewing the course of standardization in English during 
the past quarter-century or more, we note the influence of the | 
benevolent, but insistent autocrat working here and there under 
the cover of majority rule. In the formulation of English instruc- 
tion in the grades he has been really powerful and, on the whole, 
an instrument of good. In the college and the university he has 
usually been wise enough to keep hands off; such institutions do 
not take kindly to the leveling influences of the standardizer. The 
real battleground has been in the secondary schools—and the war 
is still on. The struggle has been for national as well as local 
standardization, but in its larger aspects it has failed, even in so 
meritorious an undertaking as the recent attempt to standardize 
grammatical nomenclature. In the distinctive fields of composi- 
tion and of literature the results have been curiously unlike during 
the period under review. 

At no time was there any significant degree of uniformity in our 
methods of meeting the problem of English composition. The 
schools naturally turned to Harvard College for guidance, but even 
the recognized leadership of Adams Sherman Hill did not bring 
about uniform practice, in spite of the wide circulation of his books 
on rhetoric. In the following generation the late Barrett Wendell 
dominated the scene and laid down a new plan of attack—a con- 
ception of the composition problem that was fundamentally differ- 
ent, but Professor Wendell’s ideas were more influential in college 
composition than they were in the secondary curriculum. The 
later compilers of textbooks in composition followed his basic 
plan, but the details in each case were those that were prompted 
by the writer’s own experience. None of these brought about 
anything approaching a standardization of the course in English 
composition. 

There is still ample opportunity for all who aspire to contribute 
to the methodology of that subject or who feel qualified to devise 
scales or other standards for rating the results obtained in com- 
position courses. Probably few experienced teachers would wel- 
come a standardization of procedure in English composition courses 
at this time. The English Journal has given wide publicity to the 
best results developing from actual classroom practice during the 
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past decade. Much of this material, however, is empirical and 
reflects the individuality of the writer rather than the working out 
of generally accepted principles. The able article entitled “For 
Minimum Standards in English” written by Mr. George F. 
Reynolds and published in the English Journal of June, rors, 
emphasized the ineffectual character of much of our effort to teach 
English composition, yet it was a plea for minimum requirements, 
not a defense of standardized courses. Prevalent methods of 
teaching secondary English composition are too divergent to make 
widespread uniformity either practicable or desirable. 

In the field of English literature, on the other hand, the course 
of events was somewhat different. The precedents established by 
the prescribed requirements in foreign languages and in mathe- 
matics led the college authorities of the late nineteenth century to 
make equally definite prescriptions of required readings in English 
literature. For example, the student of a quarter-century ago who 
was preparing to enter college in 1897 knew exactly what was 
expected of him by the colleges that had agreed to the Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English. He had to study carefully 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, Burke’s Conciliation, 
Scott’s Marmion, and Macaulay’s Life of Johnson—precisely these 
four and no others. He had to read intelligently six other works, 
also definitely named without alternatives. A year later there 
was some change in the program, but again the same number of 
definitely assigned classics. Ambitious editors were not slow to 
take advantage of these nation-wide prescriptions. They got 
promptly to work and “enriched”’ the texts with such voluminous 
introductions, notes, and commentary that the very classics were 
well-nigh throttled in the midst of such illuminating critical appara- 
tus. Secondary-school teachers accumulated files of annual exam- 
ination papers in English and drilled their pupils on the questions. 
They made intensive studies of the whims and peculiarities of the 
examiners in various colleges; some teachers even forecasted the 
reappearance of certain questions at stated intervals and deter- 
mined such recurrence with the enthusiasm of astronomers calculat- 
ing the procession of celestial events. Such a system was bound 
to be unsatisfactory, but reform was lamentably slow. Today 
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the students in our preparatory schools have free choice of several 
classics for careful study in each literary form and the teacher may 
choose freely from the list. Instead of one particular play by 
Shakespeare prescribed for intelligent reading, there is now a choice 
from a list of fourteen. Instead of six prescribed titles by other 
writers, our present plan permits a choice from over two hundred. 
In fiction, for;instance, a teacher is free to choose from all the novels 
of Scott, Austen, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, and Cooper. 

This development of the past quarter-century has not been 
fortuitous. It not only represents a definite trend away from 
narrowly prescribed national requirements for college entrance, 
but meets the larger needs of the many secondary-school pupils 
who are not going to college—a group that should get intimate 
acquaintance with the best things in English literature and not 
waste time on quibbles over obscure passages or the precise signifi- 
cance of obsolete words. Our teachers no longer expect to be 
called to task if they pass lightly over the allegorical and mytho- 
logical difficulties of Milton’s Minor Poems to gain time so that their 
pupils may enjoy the charm of Kipling, Masefield, or Noyes. 
We have learned that classes which might rebel at the uncongenial 
task of making’a detailed argumentative analysis of Burke’s Con- 
ciliation may be induced to analyze with pleasure shorter though 
equally argumentative essays in recent numbers of the Adlantic 
Monthly. Whatever else the quarter-century has brought forth, 
it has put joy into the heart of the English teacher who is no longer 
compelled to ram unappetizing literary fare down the throats of 
unwilling young Americans. The literary banquet of today is 
rich in variety and sustenance. Whether the methods of alluring 
the young guest at the feast be simple and direct, or whether they 
be subtle and persuasive, he can be made to taste, to enjoy, and— 
greatest achievement of all—to ask for more. 

While it is true that the rigid national prescription of twenty- 
five years ago has given way to a most welcome eclecticism, many 
teachers are unfortunately familiar with the fact that narrow 
standardization is still the order of the day in many districts and 
local units. Here and there superintendents and supervisors still 
find a given pleasure in the thought that all the English teachers 
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under their authority are teaching the subject in the manner officially 
prescribed. Like the French minister of instruction who, after look- 
ing at his watch, proudly announced to a visitor that every class 
in geometry throughout France was at that moment studying the 
fourth proposition of the second book of Euclid, such supervisors 
take pride in building up a smoothly operating machine, forgetting 
the significant fact that any machine, no matter how complicated 
or ingenious, is always mechanical and devoid of soul. 

We seek no quarrel with those who feel justified in standardizing 
instruction in a subject of relatively fixed and definite content, such 
as mathematics or the classics. Such standardization becomes 
dangerous when applied to history and social science; it becomes a 
menace when applied to English. Our theorists sometimes forget 
that English is the one subject of instruction that can never be 
begun at the beginning in our schools. Instruction has to be 
corrective as well as informative from the first. Even in the grades, 
where the chief task is to impart the mechanics of writing and the 
beginnings of literary appreciation, the personal needs of the 
individual student must be seriously considered. To delegate that 
important matter to the college means a deplorable shift of respon- 
sibility. If we assume the obligation we should at least remember 
that the teacher who is a mere automaton, following a prescribed 
course of procedure, rarely inspires his pupils to any notable achieve- 
ment. Granted that standardizing supervision is usually based on 
the need for guidance in the case of the less intelligent or less expe- 
rienced teacher, we may, nevertheless, fairly urge that all instruction 
should not be brought down to such levels. The recent broadening 
of the English curriculum demands greater freedom in the class- 
room. ‘That need is recognized in the National Joint Committee’s 
Report on the Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. 
Teachers as well as pupils represent the widest range of tempera- 
ment, tastes, and prejudices. A school district may include 
schools of most divergent social backgrounds. A large city may 
really be a group of distinctive communities within a community. 
Why should our insistent standardizers demand that all sorts 
and conditions of teachers should instruct in a prescribed manner 
all sorts and conditions of pupils? Because it is easier to handle 
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the conventionalized units, because transfers within the district 
are more readily effected, and because a certain minimum attain- 
ment may be taken for granted. A panacea of relatively low 
standard—a compromise English program—is therefore thrust upon 
a system whether we are intent upon training the young folk for 
what we call leadership or merely to live well-ordered and useful 
American lives. 

Does it not seem more reasonable to uphold the thesis that a 
school or a school system is the more successful in attaining the 
objectives of its English program in proportion to the responsibility 
that it places on the individual teachers of this most subjective of 
studies? If we encourage those active in this work to look upon 
most of our current procedure as experimental, and to make avail- 
able their own experiences through the medium of our English 
Journal or other periodicals or in educational conferences, we shall 
do much to make the autocratic standardizer a thing of unhallowed 
memory. ‘The best of any teacher’s success lies not in the fidelity 
with which he has followed the syllabus of a prescribed course, but 
in the results actually obtained. We should not take exception to 
any objective tests, whether scales, standards, or other methods 
of measurement, that assure a reasonably fair, impersonal evalua- 
tion of the teacher’s work. However, such tests cannot be con- 
sidered reasonably fair unless they take account of the achieve- 
ment in a comprehensive, inclusive way. In the secondary school 
they should evaluate not merely spelling, grammar, and punctu- 
ation, but command of the vernacular, literary appreciation, 
originality of treatment, and individuality of style. The very 
fact that such things are difficult to measure exposes the inade- 
quacy of our present objective standards. 

If we can bring ourselves to the point of recognizing that in 
English instruction, at least, the mania for standardization is the 
first infirmity of second-rate educational minds, we shall be doing 
a fine service for the real teachers of English. Our English Journal 
is largely made up of the contributions from able teachers who have 
had the opportunity to test their ideas in the classroom. No 
sensible person would exchange such information derived from 
actual experience for a wilderness of syllabi prepared by the 
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theorists and the standardizers. In the February, 1921, issue 
of the English Journal we find a vigorous editorial by the presi- 
dent of the National Council, Mr. Harry G. Paul, entitled “On 
Improving Our Teaching of English.” He concedes the remarkable 
advance in our methods during the past twenty years and looks 
for even greater progress during the next two decades. His plea 
is not for sweeping changes in the curriculum, but “for greater 
power and efficiency in using the materials near at hand.” In 
summing up he shows that 

We can accomplish much both for ourselves and for others by a hearty 
and generous co-operation in the various projects carried on by the National 
Council and by our various state and local associations. By pooling our 
experiences and observations, by conducting under widely varying conditions 
these numerous and valuable experiments, and by passing on our results to 
the clearing-house of some central committee for discussion and final formula- 
tion, we may do our modest bit toward making English the best taught subject 
in the curriculum. 


Most progressive teachers will accept Mr. Paul’s findings as 
sound educational doctrine, but the consummation that he hopes 
to bring about can only be achieved if those who wield supervisory 
power over the English teacher can be made to realize the tentative, 
empirical character of much of our present-day procedure. Those 
who know may point the way, but we cannot go on until those in 
authority give the word. 
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CLYDE WILLIAM PARK 
Professor of English, College of Engineering and Commerce 
University of Cincinnati 

The substitution of the word “composition” for the ancient 
term “rhetoric” a number of years ago, indicated a marked change 
in the general notion of how students should be taught to write. 
It freshened the teacher’s point of view and offered a more natural 
approach to a subject which had been notoriously dry and difficult. 
Incidentally, it attracted a new type of composition teacher, one 
who knew how to write and who enjoyed especially the practice 
of rhetoric. Thus, under favorable conditions, the teacher became 
a leader, to whom his students were, so to speak, apprenticed. In 
addition to this bond of sympathy, the instructor had the distinct 
pedagogical advantage of being able to use the inductive method 
for whatever study of rhetorical theory might be undertaken. For 
the student, the new dispensation provided a visible goal, the joy 
of achievement, and the satisfaction of dealing with tangible reali- 
ties. It made him see composition as a live subject, affording 
an outlet for the expression of his reaction to things which inter- 
ested him. 

It was precisely with regard to this question of dealing with 
the individual that the scheme found at once its greatest opportunity 
and its almost fatal weakness. The unfortunate fact is, that teachers 
of composition in recent years have found themselves increasingly 
embarrassed by their numerical prosperity. Much as they may 
appreciate the tribute paid to composition by administrative 
officials who prescribe it as a required subject, the teachers are 
appalled at the problem of making compulsory training of indi- 
viduals effective among such colossal numbers. And well may 
they be disheartened! Given adequate lung power and a 


* Part of an address delivered before the Southern Ohio Conference of Secondary 
School Principals and Teachers at their 1920 meeting. 
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sufficiently large auditorium, one may lecture to a veritable 
throng on the principles of composition. In the same way, I 
suppose, one might lecture on the principles of swimming or of 
driving an automobile. The life-saving crews and the traffic 
officers, I fear, would not find their tasks appreciably lessened by 
such wholesale instruction in arts, which, if learned at all, must be 
mastered by the individual. Even worse futility must be expected 
from attempts at “large-scale-production” methods in the teaching 
of the difficult and personal art of writing. A squad may, and 
frequently does, perform a laboratory experiment. A squad can- 
not write a composition. 

Since it it true, then, that composition, to be effective, must be 
taught in terms of the individual, and that classes are as a general 
rule so large as to be unwieldy, what is to be done? We can hardly 
hope for a reduction in the number of students or for an appreciable 
increase in the teaching personnel. Is there a way out? 

In attempting to answer this question, I wish to avoid any 
suggestion of dogmatism. Furthermore, I disclaim any intention 
of advancing as novel or original the recommendations I shall make. 
They are the result, partly of experience, but also largely of a 
comparison of notes with other teachers who have struggled with 
the same problem. I believe that they are sound enough to be 
something more than temporary expedients. 

In the first place, the teacher of composition can organize his 
work, much after the fashion of a business man who classifies his 
correspondence. A working distinction can be made between 
group matters and individual matters. Arbitrary instructions deal- 
ing with mechanical details and other questions of correct form can 
be presented to a large class, explained, applied in written exercises, 
and then checked either by the writer or by someone with whom 
he has exchanged papers. All this can be done while the class is 
still in session. If the exercise is short, there may be time for 
rewriting, with a view to making the second draft 100 per cent 
correct. In spelling or punctuation drill, accuracy tests, and 
various other short exercises, such as in idioms or irregular verb 
forms, this plan may be followed. The teacher’s work in recheck- 
ing is thus greatly lessened, and the student has had the benefit 
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of four instructive processes: writing, correcting, re-writing, and 
checking. 

Nor need the teacher feel conscience-stricken over having shifted 
so large part of the work to the student. The result is not only to 
conserve the instructor’s time for individual attention to important 
exercises, but also to intensify the student’s concentration upon the 
subject in hand. Obviously this practice contributes far more to 
the student’s real understanding than if the exercises had been 
collected at the first writing, corrected or rewritten by the teacher, 
and returned at the following class period, only to be put out of 
the student’s consciousness after a moment’s glance at the total 
grade earned. From the intensive, “follow-up”? method during 
a single session, even though the class is large and the exercise is 
uniform, the individual may derive much benefit. 

This group drill, although occupying a large proportion of the 
instructor’s attention, is after all only a negative phase of composi- 
tion, since the object is the correction of any practice ‘which offends 
against good form. In so far as it is a subject for special rather 
than incidental attention, it is only a preliminary to composition 
proper, which provides for expression of the individual’s point of 
view. When the latter purpose is intended, the instructor’s prob- 
lem is to get a type of assignment which will provoke a distinctly 
individual reaction. There is great danger that a general assign- 
ment addressed to a group will call forth a dead-level monotony 
instead, with compositions which betray in every line the perfunc- 
toriness with which they were written. 

I recall a sad experience that we once had at the university 
when we assigned to three hundred Freshmen the same long theme 
on the subject, “Qualifications Desirable in a Class President.” 
The result, as might have been expected, was an almost uniform 
catalogue of virtues, enumerated by every student without enthusi- 
asm, and with the evident purpose of simply meeting an absurd 
requirement. One instructor, a man above reproach, declared that 
after reading some forty of these dreary inventories of all the virtues, 
he felt a strong impulse to go out and get drunk in sheer reaction 
against their cumulative morality. It would have been a relief if 
some mischievous student, by way of contrast, had catalogued the 
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Seven Deadly Sins. Of course there were differences of hand- 
writing and also individual peculiarities of expression here and 
there to vindicate the ownership of each theme. Variety of con- 
tent, or real originality, was virtually impossible, and hence the 
reading of the manuscripts was insufferably fatiguing. When the 
instructor knows in advance what everyone is going to say, he 
picks up each manuscript with increasing reluctance, until, by the 
time he reaches the unfortunate students whose names extend 
from S to Z, he is in a mood that bodes ill for that part of the 
alphabet. On the other hand, if he knows that every student 
will say something different, as well as differently, he looks 
forward with curiosity, if not with eagerness, to each successive 
manuscript. 

Fortunately it is possible to get a type of assignment that will 
call forth a different response from each student. The most 
successful themes of this kind that I have had were written for 
what we called a “Class Miscellany.”” Each student supplied his 
own subject and method of treatment, but all had the common 
purpose of writing something that would be interesting enough to 
justify reading it to the class. For example, one student sketched 
the character of an elderly Scotchman at whose house he was room- 
ing, and in his account of “Twa Hoors at Hame” made us well 
acquainted with the old man’s unusual personality. Another, in 
a pleasantly informal style, wrote on “My Music.”” This was a 
gossipy account of what the student played when he sat down at 
the piano for the sole purpose of entertaining himself, and why 
the different composers appealed to him. It may not have been 
“musical criticism” in the commonly accepted sense of the term, 
but it was a human document of uncommon interest. Another 
student wrote of his intimate contact with structural steel-workers, 
those daredevils of the building trades, in the construction of a 
skyscraper. ‘Trying to realize the possibilities of such subjects as 
these and to express them adequately for their fellow-students gave 
the writers an experience in composition that I believe to be more 
valuable than the perfunctory writing of scores of conventional 
“themes.” A definite problem, a congenial subject, and an impel- 
ling motive, all three were present. The combination of these ele- 
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ments is what distinguishes real, or “applied,’’ composition from 
mere theme-writing. 

An example of a group assignment which, though uniform, 
nevertheless stimulates individual reactions, is the speech of Ellis, 
the journalist in G. Lowes Dickinson’s “A Modern Symposium.” 
It will be recalled that this is a severe criticism of America as the 
land of mere quantity, where neither love nor religion exists, but 
where the native’s only aim in life is to keep always moving, it 
does not matter whither. If the student is asked to write a letter 
to Mr. Ellis answering that hypothetical gentleman’s strictures on 
America, an interesting thing happens. The student forgets that 
he is writing a theme, and in a style that is easy and natural pours 
out his real feeling upon a subject on which he has been deeply 
stirred. Thus, as in the “Miscellany,” the proper conditions for 
applied composition exist. The writing assumes its natural 
relationship of means to end. 

Although it is not my purpose to deal with oral composition, 
in itself a proper subject for a separate paper, I wish to suggest in 
passing that the foregoing example of a group assignment applies 
equally well to spoken English. If a student can become interested 
in his subject and purpose to the point of forgetting, or at least 
subordinating, the technique of expression, he will obviously develop 
more efiectively than through numerous perfunctory, artificial 
exercises. 

If the same favorable conditions occur in connection with a 
manuscript prepared outside the classroom, and for the purposes 
other than those of the English department, such an example is 
equally illuminating for the teacher of writing and may be more 
valuable than many assignments for compositions as such. An 
article for publication, a letter of application for a position, or 
even a petition to the faculty, may have great possibilities for 
instruction. If the expression be not an irreverent paraphrase, one 
may say that the student’s necessity is the teacher’s opportunity. 
To a large extent, the teaching of composition in the College of 
Engineering and Commerce of the University of Cincinnati is 
based on manuscripts which are intended for some purpose out- 
side of the English department. Some of these exercises, such as 
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laboratory reports and inspection-trip reports, lend themselves to 
standardized or group instruction and emphasize general matters 
of correct form. Others, such as articles for technical journals, or 
reports on the student’s outside work, present individual problems 
of organization and expression. Examples of the former are articles 
which students are now preparing for the Ohio River and Inland 
Waterways magazine, the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Employees’ 
magazine, and other publications. All these assignments, whether 
group or individual, have one important thing in common! They 
make use of composition as a means to an end, and do not treat 
it as an end in itself; in other words, they are “applied” 
composition. 

Perhaps the foregoing discussion may warrant us in laying 
down a few general propositions. Since, notwithstanding large 
classes, the individual must be given the greatest possible atten- 
tion, the problems may be solved in part by organizing the work. 
Provision can then be made whereby standardized drill can be 
handled within the class period with a maximum of benefit to the 
student and a minimum of work for the teacher. Assignments 
which must be read exclusively by the instructor should be made 
fewer and more interesting. That is, they should afford variety 
of content and should call forth an expression of the student’s 
personal point of view. If, in addition, a definite artistic or 
utilitarian purpose can be provided, the excerise will be still more 
profitable, since it will reproduce accurately the conditions under 
which real compositions are written. 
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ARE READERS BORN OR MADE? 


EDITH COOKE 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa 


Have college students been trained to read? Do college 
students know how to read? Can students read appreciatively ? 
Are the students who have come through the elementary grades 
and the high school to the college English classes trained to do the 
appreciative work in English that college teachers have a right to 
expect? I tried twisting the question this way and that in order 
to express my idea. I couldn’t do it exactly, so I shall try elaborat- 
ing the idea somewhat. I was formerly an English instructor in 
the college where I am now librarian, so that all phases of the 
“English problem” are interesting to me. One particular phase 
of this problem, that of allusions, came up in a talk I had recently 
with the head of our English department. It seemed to this English 
professor that the members of a teachers’ class which she has had 
throughout the year were particularly lacking in the ability to 
sense an allusion and run it down. Perhaps ‘‘scent’’ would be 
the better word. These students are all Juniors and Seniors and 
are majoring in English, expecting to teach this subject. 

In the N.E.A. Bulletin for March, 1920, is an article by F. B. 
Pearson, department of public instruction of the state of Ohio, on 
““The Reading Habit.” He speaks of a teacher of nineteen years 
incumbency who says he reads six or seven books a year. In the 
same article a teacher is quoted as saying, ‘Our superintendent is 
not a reader of books. I have never heard him express an intelli- 
gent opinion of any book.” If the superintendents are of this 
caliber perhaps they will not be looking for teachers who are any 
broader than themselves. As Mr. Pearson says, ‘‘Certainly the 
teachers who do not read books must go around and around and 
around in their work and thus become stagnant.” It is not enough 
that we criticize the teachers and superintendents for not having 
the reading habit. We must go back of them to the pupils and 
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in some way help to establish the habit not only of reading, but of 
intelligent and sympathetic reading (and I would say a word for 
the browsing habit, too, the extensive reading as well as the inten- 
sive) for the real beauty and meaning of an essay or poem can only 
be apparent to those who by long and broad reading have become 
familiar with expressions and quotations from innumerable sources. 
In fact, a knowledge of many books is necessary before one can 
fully appreciate any book. 

In a recent Lauriat Book Shop catalogue I found this: 

It is chiefly in the columns of the Press and in works of a technical char- 
acter that numbers of words and allusions, which “are caviare to the general”’ 
are to be found. ... . The decline in the study of the Classics has consider- 
ably lessened the number of moderately well-educated persons who might, 
with the aid of a dictionary, spell out for themselves the meaning of such 


terms. This difficulty is largely increased because many of the terms are of the 
nature of idioms, or proverbial expressions, condensed to the very last degree. 


The decline in the study of the classics may be one of the causes 
for the failure to recognize and appreciate allusions, but I felt that 
there were many works more generally read than technical ones 
where allusions are found. With this in mind and with the talk 
I had had as an incentive I took particular care to note these refer- 
ences in my general reading for several days. I found them 
everywhere—in editorials, advertisements, book reviews, stories, 
poems, jokes—literally everywhere. Of course I knew that I 
would find them, but just the noting of them made the fact stand 
out. I wondered, then, how our students explained to their own 
satisfaction the many references to history, mythology, literature, 
and the Bible which they must be continually coming up against 
in their reading, desultory though it may be. 

For instance, in an editorial in the Chicago Tribune I read, “‘The 
publishing business is so firmly fixed in Gotham that it has become 
almost axiomatic that books and magazines can be published 
successfully nowhere else.” To an English student it would be 
particularly interesting and instructive to learn the origin of 
Gotham used as it is in this editorial. In the same paper were 
editorials headed ‘Don Quixote Rides Alone” and “Saint George 
and the Dragon.” Among the advertisements in the Chicago 
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Tribune I noted “ Rome wasn’t built in a day!” in a clothier’s adver- 
tisement, and ‘Like Honey on Olympus” in a cigarette advertise- 
ment. During the Omaha riots, B.L.T. in the “Lino o’ Type”’ of 
the Tribune closed his column one day with “‘All’s riot with the 
world.”’ Someone may say, of course, that a person might be a 
good English student or even a good English teacher without being 
familiar with cigarette ads or the “Line o’ Type,” but my argu- 
ment just now is the universality of allusions. 

Book reviews are particularly prolific in allusions. In a review 
of Builer—A Memoir, by Jones, Butler is quoted, “I had to steal 
my own birthright. I stole it and was punished bitterly. But I 
saved my soul alive,” and again, “I am the Enfant Terrible of 
literature and science.” A reviewer in commenting on Graham’s 
A Private in the Guards says, “Even simple service under arms is 
believed to transform the mere casual and sinful civilian into a 
child of light beside whose moral grandeur a Roland himself grows 
pale.” Ina review of Deep Waters by Jacobs I find, ‘‘ The world in 
which all these creatures live, move, and have their infectious 
being is as farcical as the world of Marietta Holley’s Samantha 
and Josiah.” 

But most interesting to me of all in this connection was Gordon’s 
The Men Who Make Our Novels. I happened to be reading this 
book at the time I had my mind focused on allusions and it proved 
a perfect mine. I can give but an example ortwo. In the criticism 
of one of Allan Updegrafi’s books, Mr. Gordon says, ‘‘ But he comes 
at long last into a place where he can rest with one beside him, 
singing an old, old song—a wilderness for you and me, but for him 
Paradise enow.”’ Again, ‘“ Mr. Updegraff is no untraveled Ulysses, 
coming suddenly upon Circe around the bend of a mountain 
stream or among the cloth-banked aisles of a department store— 
yet his chief persons are naive, etc.” Of Newton A. Fuessle, 
‘And I return to the slaughter, not exactly as a lamb, but rather 

. as one of Herod’s henchmen.” Of Joseph Anthony, 
“Because he knows and appreciates the value of the immigrant, 
because he understands him, sees him with humor and liking, I 
look to Mr. Joseph Anthony for many good things—books and 
sealing-wax and, possibly (if he takes to farming), cabbages.” 
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And of William Dean Howells, “‘ ‘The essence of achievement is to 
keep outside, to be entirely dispassionate, as a sculptor must be 
molding his clay.’ As Pygmalion, adoring his marble girl, never 
was.” 

And from the article on “The Inhibitory Instincts” in the 
English Journal for January, 1920, I take: 


They have not foresworn English, but they have definitely abandoned 
literature. Instead of the Spectator, they read the Literary Digest; the local 
newspaper has replaced Lincoln and Franklin. Milton and Tennyson have 
been given up for something “peppy” in the way of new poetry. And I even 
hear of schools in which the Saturday Evening Post is studied in English. They 
have sold their birthright for a mess of Potash and Perlmutter. 

It is also surprising how many book titles are quotations from 
the Bible, or refer in some way to biblical incidents. For instance, 
The Inside of the Cup, The Hands of Esau, Where Your Treasure 
Is, A Far Country, A Cry in the Wilderness, A Certain Rich Man, 
The Night Cometh, and The Leopard’s Spots. Ihave a list of almost 
one hundred titles, gathered casually, and verified with chapter, 
verse, or incident from the Bible. They are certainly very sugges- 
tive in interpreting the author’s meaning. 

The outcome of thi: discussion of allusions and the special hunt 
for them was a plan whereby the importance of knowing when 
something is an allusion, even if its meaning is obscure, might be 
insinuated into the minds of our English students. The plan is a 
simple one and, briefly, is as follows. Make a collection of such 
paragraphs as I have quoted, taking them from the classics, maga- 
zine articles, newspapers, novels, essays, etc. Paste each of these 
on cardboard, for ease in handling, and give certain ones to each 
pupil. He will then ‘run down” his own particular allusions. 

This plan probably cannot be used more than a few times in 
the class in question, time not allowing a more extended use. 
Perhaps it would be more satisfactory with high-school than with 
college students. At least it would have the advantage of helping 
students to realize what a great number of allusions are used and 
might possibly stimulate some who have ambitions toward a 
writer’s career to more intensive effort. Incidentally, it might 
show some of them their limitations, unless, indeed, the fact that 
it is a task disgusts them and so defeats its own ends. 
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THE TEACHING OF WALDEN IN HIGH SCHOOL 


MARTHA E. BONHAM 
Tulsa High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Some books, no matter what great masterpieces they are, should 
not be taught by everyone. If one is unsympathetic with the 
attitude of a writer, he is incapable of bringing out the best of his 
works. Thoreau’s Walden does not appeal to everyone. Many 
people would consider this very inappropriate for intensive study 
in the high school. They think Thoreau’s philosophy too deep, 
his views too fanatical, his life on the whole too narrow. A person 
with such views should never undertake to teach Walden. 

To be sure, the author is a unique character; but it is because 
he has something to give us that most writers have not that he 
should receive attention. ‘To meet one of the Thoreaus,” wrote 
Franklin Sanborn in his book on Henry Thoreau, ‘‘ was not the same 
as to encounter any other person who might happen to cross your 
path. They lived their life according to their genius, without the 
fear of man or of the world’s dread laugh.”’ 

In some high schools this book is used for outside reading. 
To many pupils it would, if read in this way, soon become tiresome. 
They would be liable to misinterpret many of Thoreau’s motives, 
and thus become prejudiced against him. 

Before any reading is assigned, the pupils must get some con- 
ception of the life and character of the author. The teacher might 
ask that the biography be studied, or she might talk to the pupils 
about him during a class period. In all this work the imagination 
of the pupils should be appealed to as much as possible. Such a 
question as, ‘‘ Describe Thoreau as you imagine he looked,’’ would 
make the pupils think. After several pupils have given their 
opinions, the teacher might read a description of him given by 
Sanborn, and see how it compares with their ideas. 

In studying this book there is a great scope for the development 
of the critical ability of the pupils. Examples of well-chosen words 
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and phrases should be asked for from time to time. In some places 
he rises to poetical prose. In describing his home in the woods he 
said, “The winds which passed over my dwelling were such as 
sweep over the ridges of mountains, bearing the broken strains, or 
celestial parts only, of terrestrial music. The morning wind 
forever blows, the poem of creation is uninterrupted; but few are 
the ears that hear it. Olympus is but outside of the earth every- 
where.” Again he puts phrases in such a homely way that one 
cannot forget them. Such sentences as, ‘‘I would rather sit on a 
pumpkin and have it all myself than to be crowded on a velvet 
cushion”; and “Instead of a million count half a dozen, and keep 
your accounts on your thumb nail’’—illustrate this point. 

The pupils should be asked to find a certain number of quotable 
passages in the portions assigned, some they would like to remem- 
ber, others with which they do not agree. ‘Thoreau had the ability 
to state old facts in a very unique manner. When speaking of 
clothing he said, ‘‘The head monkey at Paris puts on a traveler’s 
cap, and all the monkeys in America do the same.” 

Then, too, examples of humor, sarcasm, egotism, and exagger- 
ation might be asked for in some of the assignments. Facts which 
have been learned in previous courses can be applied here. 

Seniors, no doubt, will be well acquainted with the different 
figures of speech. To review these, and to discover Thoreau’s 
ability in this regard, the pupils should search out examples. The 
chapter on ‘‘Sounds”’ is rich with illustrations of alliteration and 
onomatopoeia—e.g., “‘ All day the sun has shone on the surface of 
some savage swamp, where the spruce stands hung with Usnea 
lichens,”’ ‘‘rumbling of wagons,” “trump of bull-frogs.” The 
book abounds, too, in metaphor and simile. 

The field here for topical recitations, or oral compositions as 
they might be called, is especially fertile. Throughout the entire 
study, as often as possible, the questions should be put in such a 
way as to relate the feelings or experiences of Thoreau to those of 
the pupils. Such questions as, ‘‘Would you have liked to dine 
with Thoreau, and what would you have had to eat? Who were 
some of his visitors? If you could have called on him what would 
you have liked to talk about ?’’—all make a direct appeal. To 
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test whether the book has been carefully read one might ask, 
“How did he build his house? Where did he entertain his com- 
pany? Describe Walden Pond.”’ 

There will be many words with which the average Senior will 
not be acquainted. In preparing some of the lessons, the students 
might be asked to pick out five words which they wish to add to 
their vocabularies. They should put the words into such sentences 
as they would be likely to employ. 

Many of the experiences of the writer should suggest similar 
ones of the pupils. They might be asked to write a theme on the 
sounds they hear after listening carefully for ten minutes. The 
description of the action of some animal, modeled after the red 
squirrel in “‘Winter Animals,”’ would be an interesting subject. 
Longer papers could be written when the book is finished, thus 
necessitating a review. Some thought-provoking subjects are: 
“Books with which Thoreau was familiar’; ‘The animals that 
were his special friends’; and ‘‘Why would the poor people enjoy 
Walden?” 

The question as to whether Thoreau was justified in living as 
he did could be debated. 

Some portions of the book are well worth reading aloud in class. 
One of the best selections for this purpose is the description of the 
battle of the ants in the chapter on “Brute Neighbors.”’ For the 
most part, however, the time should be spent by having the pupils 

ell what they have read. 

At the present time the Boy Scout Movement is still attracting 
many boys. They are giving great attention to outdoor life, and 
take pride in being able to do many things for themselves. The 
question could be raised as to whether Thoreau would make a 
good Boy Scout leader. His ability to build a boat, to make a 
shelter in case of rain, to endure all kinds of weather, to swim, and 
his expert knowledge of fishing, his acquaintance with all creatures 
of the woods, would argue in his favor. As far as his accomplish- 
ments go, he would qualify; but as to whether he would always be 
a congenial companion—there is room for doubt. 

There are many devices available for the stimulation of interest. 
When the greater portion of the book has been read, the teacher 
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may announce that they are going to spend a day near Walden 
Pond. As an assigment such questions as the following would 
be appropriate: ‘‘Where will we get water to drink ?” “What can 
we find to eat ?” “What kind of fish will we catch ?” ‘What birds 
will we be apt to see along the pond ?”’ and ‘‘ What flowers will we 
find in the woods?” Ability to answer these questions will require 
much fingering of the pages. By reading here and there, the pupils 
will bring many points to light which before had been unnoticed. 

It would be a splendid thing to have a “Bird Guide” for a 
reference book. As different birds are mentioned, descriptions 
might be called for. Pupils eager to verify their opinions will 
turn to this book. They will be interested in looking at the 
pictures, and will be surprised to find that there are so many birds 
which they have never seen. The next time they hear a strange 
note, or see the flutter of wings, they will be more observant. 
Nature writers such as John Burroughs and Seton-Thompson 
should be mentioned in this connection. 

In conclusion, the aims in teaching Walden may be briefly stated 
as follows: to furnish a source for the study of a unique character; 
to develop the critical ability of the pupils; to stimulate thought 
for oral and written composition; lastly, and more important than 
all—to cause pupils to observe more closely, and thus come to have 
a greater appreciation of Nature. 
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FOUR YEARS OF ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


MAX J. HERZBERG 
Central High School, Newark, N.J. 


One aspect of the college-entrance requirements in English has 
been perhaps unduly neglected. There have been controversies 
innumerable as to whether such requirements should be set at all, 
and battles royal have raged over the quality or character of the 
books assigned for use. But granted that such requirements 
exist and must be satisfied, and granted that certain books must be 
read, there remains this point: How much credit at entrance shall 
be given for the work done ? 

Under the existing system three points’ credit are allowed. 
That is, the work that meets the requirements can be done in three 
years. Here and there throughout the country a considerable 
number of colleges, to be sure, allow four credits; one or two 
require four years’ work; some urge it, and state frankly that 
although only three points of credit are allowed, four years of 
preparation are expected. In Latin, on the contrary, four points 
of credit are allowed for four years’ work. 

What is the effect in many communities, however, of allowing 
only three points’ credit and apparently expecting only three years 
of preparation? It may be remarked, in the first place, that such 
effect as exists is felt elsewhere than upon strictly college- 
preparatory students. Many students go into college-preparatory 
courses who never go to college—many, indeed, enter such courses 
merely because of the social glamor supposed to attach to them 
under the circumstances. But the effect is also upon administra- 
tors who argue that if such pundits as set the college-entrance 
requirements deem three years of English sufficient, three years is 
enough for anybody. Recently, for example, there has been a 
tendency to reduce the amount of English in so-called technical or 
mechanical or industrial courses. In one city in this state students 
in such a course take no English in the fourth year, although all 
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other students take it. In another city in this state such students 
take only half a year of English in the fourth year. 

It is, of course, well known to all who have had the opportunity 
of comparing students in technical courses with students in other 
courses that these technical students do not, as a rule, do as good 
work in English as the rest. I made an investigation some months 
ago, and found that one-third more technical students were failing 
in English than was the case with students in general, commercial, 
household-arts, college-preparatory, and other courses. In other 
words, the principle of administration seems to have been this: 
Technical students are very poor in English; therefore, give them 
less of it. 

As it happens, in at least one of these cities part of the responsi- 
bility for cutting down the English in the technical course lies at 
the door of the college-entrance requirements. For some of the 
students in this course go to engineering schools, and since these 
give only three points’ credit for English (under the general arrange- 
ment applying to all colleges), all technical students are subjected 
to the same decrease in the amount of English given them in 
the secondary school. 

Slowly but surely the temptation to amputate the English in 
other courses will be yielded to. ‘‘Standardization”’ is the battle 
cry of our modern and practical world. Soon, I am very much 
afraid, English will be given only in three years of the high-school 
course. Everywhere the so-called useful or informational subjects 
will displace English, both in time and in esteem. There is, more- 
over, the newest tendency in secondary education to be con- 
sidered—the tendency to create schools not high schools to which 
students go on graduation from the elementary school. These are 
somewhat sardonically called vocational schools, as if all our high 
schools were not in the best sense of the word vocational. In this 
latest type of school the majority of the teachers are not likely to 
be academically trained, and English as a part of the curriculum 
will be regarded as of a great deal less importance than forging or 
mechanical drawing or stenography. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize here the necessity and value 
of English. It is, however, perhaps worth while to point out one 
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element in the situation that is not always perceived. The one 
outstanding characteristic of contemporary life is, unquestionably, 
the multifarious, the multitudinous interests of people today. Our 
vocations are specialized, our pleasures innumerably varied, our 
reading potentially world-wide in scope. Rarely do our lives touch 
or interweave in more than a few details. Yet, for the sake of 
a right-working democracy, it is of immense importance that some- 
where, somehow we be likeminded. Here, I think, English can 
perform a great service. It is the one subject in the curriculum 
that all students everywhere must take. It provides in our 
secondary education the sole nucleus of common ideas and 
impressions and of common culture. It performs a service of 
unification, of Americanization, if you will. This service, in view 
of the pull and tug of other interests, is best performed if it is 
rendered every day in the week during every year of the course. 

It is well to know that English teachers by no means stand 
alone in insisting on the supreme importance of the mother-tongue. 
Some months ago Mr. William Wiener, principal of the Central 
High School in Newark, New Jersey, decided to investigate the 
state of public opinion in this matter of four years of English. He 
addressed a letter on the subject to a number of persons both of local 
reputation and of national prominence. The letters he received 
in response show public opinion, among laymen and educators alike, 
overwhelmingly in favor of four years of English in the secondary 
school. The five commissioners of the city of Newark, for example, 
and the president of the Chamber of Commerce indorse the idea 
strongly. Here are a few excerpts: 


President J. G. Schurman of Cornell said: 

There is no question about the wisdom of requiring the English language 
and English and American literature, including practical work in composition, 
throughout the four years of the high-school course, provided the instruction 
in this subject is as good as the instruction in, for example, mathematics or 
ancient languages. 


President Robert J. Aley of Maine (now of Butler College), 
former president of the N.E.A., stated: 


I believe that this study (English) should extend through the entire high 
school course. .... Colleges should allow four units’ credit if the work extends 
through four full years. 
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Professor J. G. Hart, Chairman of the Committee on Admission, 
Harvard University, said: 

I entirely agree with your reason for the importance of English, and the 
necessity of teaching it in every year of the high-school course. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, U.S. Commissioner of Education, remarked: 

I feel that the position (taken) in urging that the full four years be pre- 
scribed is wise. 

Vice-President Marshall wrote: 


Wherever in the future . . . . students are to pursue a cultural educa- 
tion, I should be in favor of English, the best English all the time. If this 
works to the detriment of the student in college entrance requirements, as a 
trustee of my alma mater, Wabash College, I shall vote for a change in the 
necessary entrance qualifications. ... . 


President A. T. Hadley of Yale said: 


I believe in a four years’ course in English... . . The fact that the 
colleges only give three points’ credit for English should not, I think, influence 
the conduct of the schools... . . Most of the boys are not going to college; 
and those boys need the English more than they do the trigonometry or 
advanced algebra. .... It is therefore a mistake to base school curricula 
too exclusively on college requirements. .. . . 

President N. M. Butler of Columbia University advised: 


My judgment is that the high-school course should contain prescribed 
work in English through each of its four years. The high school should not be 
influenced in this matter by the fact that colleges allow only three points of 
credit for English. 

Professor E. R. Groves, Dean of New Hampshire College, said: 

The attitude of the colleges in giving English only three points for entrance 
credit seems to me to be without defense. 

Mr. F. F. Dryden, President of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, wrote: 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the importance of a thorough 
training in English. ... . Without regard . . . . to the credit . . . . which 
may be given to English in college entrance examinations, it would seem to be 
highly important to legislate in such a manner as to produce the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

May I say in conclusion that it is, in my view, an important 
duty of all English teachers to be missionaries in behalf of the 
necessity of the study of the mother-tongue by all students in all 
the years of all courses? It is also advisable that the College 
Entrance Examination Board, or its constituent elements, be 
persuaded to allow four points of credit for English in view of the 


influence exerted by its decision. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF A COUNTY TEACHING FORCE 


In September, 1920, the Starch ‘Grammatical Scale A” was given 
to 214 teachers gathered in the annual county teachers’ institute of one 
of the most prosperous counties of central Illinois. Among them were 
the county superintendent and his assistants, three high-school principals, 
and thirty-five high-school teachers; the rest were teachers in rural 
schools. Ample time was allowed for completing the test. Of the 214 
papers, 6 were so defective that they were ignored in computing the 
results. The number of teachers failing in the respective steps of the 
test is indicated below. 


GRAMMATICAL SCALE A 


Each of the following sentences gives in parenthesis two ways in which it 
may be stated. Cross out the one that you think is incorrect or bad. If you 
think both are incorrect cross both out. If you think both are correct underline 
both. 


STEP 5 
Teachers 
Failing 
1. It was so misty we (could hardly; couldn’t hardly) see.............. 8 
2. The gazette reported (he; him) to be dead.......................4.. 7 
3. He was a patriot, but all the rest (were traitors; traitors)........... 8 
STEP 6 
1. On the way we met a Mr. Osborn from the neighborhood of Denver 
(and who; who) had the typical Western breeziness................ 10 
2. Gravity is (when a stone falls; a force that causes a stone to fall) to 
3. I can do it as well as (they; them)....................cceeecceees II 
STEP 7 


1. A fireman seldom rises above (an engineer; the position of an engineer) 25 
2. The difference between summer and winter (is that; is) summer is 


4. They are (allowed; not allowed) to go only on Saturdays............ 33 
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STEP 8 
1. (In; asI was) talking to Smith the other day, he told me about the race 44 
2. (When I was; when) six years old, my grandfather died............. 35 
3. You must not cut the cake until (thoroughly cooked; it is thoroughly 
4. I shall always remember the town because of (the good times I had; the 
good times) and the many friends I made there.................... 46 
STEP 9 
2. Send (whoever; whomever) will do the work....................... 86 
STEP I0 
1. I intended (to answer; to have answered).................-+..0-:- 66 
2. I met many people there whom I had seen before (but did not know 
their names; whose names [ did not know). ..................0000- 139 
72 
4. Having come of age (I took my son; my son entered) into partnership 
STEP II 
1. It was not necessary for you (to have gone; to go)................. 103 
2. There were some people (whom; about whom) I could not tell whether 
3. He came home with an increase in weight, but (hard work soon reduced 
4. A different set of knives and forks (was; were) put on the table...... 45 
STEP 12 
1. The sheets of tin are laid in rows (and care is taken; with care) that 
2. (Lincoln’s assassination; the assassination of Lincoln) was a great 
23 
3. He is (not only discourteous; discourteous not only) to the students 
80 
4. He had no love (or confidence in his employer; for his employer and 
STEP 14 
1. The man (whom; who) I thought was my friend deceived me........ IIo 
2. (He sprang; springing) to the platform on which the dead man lay (and 
3. (Shall; will) you be recognized, do you think?................00005 53 
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STEP I5 
1. They returned at night without any (one’s; one) seeing............. 142 
STEP 16 
1. A man who (would; should) do that would be hated................ 54 
2. Do you (expect ever; ever expect) to go again?.................... 126 


The test is scored by steps. The one tested is allowed one error in 
any of the steps containing four sentences. He passes Step 11, for 
example, if he has scored correctly three of its four sentences. The final 
score is found by adding the total number of steps incorrectly marked, 
and subtracting this total from 16, the last step in the series. A score 
of 11+, the median for this group of teachers, means that of the sixteen 
steps in the scale the individual has failed in four or five. 


Number 
Score of 

Teachers 
2 
7 
43 
49 
41 
26 
2 
4 


The very large error score for the first sentence in Step 12, missed 
by 172 of 208 teachers, is probably due to the fact that each alternative 
in the sentence is correct. The same is true of the second sentence in 
Step 14. Of the four teachers who made a perfect score, three were 
teachers of high-school English. Even if it could be assumed that all 
teachers of secondary-school English could make perfect scores in this 
and other tests, their task in teaching pupils to write and speak the 
mother-tongue grammatically is impossible of attainment if homes, 
lower schools, and co-ordinate departments in the high school are fairly 
represented by the miserable showing of the teachers of this county. 


R. L. Lyman 


ScHOOL oF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE OLD PARABLE FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 


The following theme, written by an eighth-grade girl, bears the title 
*Stung!”’ 


Last Friday Mr. E——, the Methodist minister, gave us a talk in assembly. 
He told a little story about iron. He said, “Pig iron is worth twenty dollars 
aton. If you educate it until it is good enough to make horse shoes out of, it 
is worth a good deal more than twenty dollars. More education makes it 
good enough for knife blades. Then it is still more valuable. If you put it 
through another process, and make it good enough for watch springs, it would 
be worth a thousand dollars a ton.” 

Then he explained that education would work the same way with us. 
He compared the Freshmen to pig iron, which is not worth very much. The 
other classes were more valuable, because of better education. Finally he 
told us the Seniors might be compared to iron for watch springs, which is 
worth a thousand dollars a ton. 

When we came out of the assembly, I stopped at the fountain to get a drink. 
Olive K , who is in the ninth grade, came up to me and said with a grin, 
“If a Freshman is pig iron, what’s an eighth grader ?” 


You observe that I shirk responsibility for any economic misstate- 
ments which may lurk in the minister’s illustration. Neither am I 
troubled by any possible overrating of the intellectual temper of the 
high-school Senior. The talk about iron was a good one for its audience, 
and I see a moral for me as a teacher in the last sentence of the juvenile 
comment. I believe that it is wholesome for most of us who have to 
do with junior high school English to remind ourselves of the two facts 
that are hinted at. First, a Freshman is only pig iron. Second, an 
eighth-grader is something a little more raw than that. What of it? 

It is probable that as long as textbooks and courses of study for 
children are made by grownups, there will occasionally be found in them 
material that proves on trial to be overambitious and overmature. 
Everybody knows that it takes a little time for the young teacher, fresh 
from college lectures and assignments, to lower his sights until his fire 
begins to take effect. Not so many seem to be aware how difficult it 
is for the veteran, when examining textbooks or planning courses, to 
remember what actually happens in the classroom when he is at work 
there. He is almost sure to soar too high. I have discovered that it 
tones me down somewhat to study stenographic reproductions of my 
own teaching procedure with young pupils. Even if the period is one 
of those rare ones which I feel to be highly successful, the stenographer 
shows it up to have been an exhibition of amazing simplicity. He 
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would be a bold publisher who would venture to put this sort of reality 
into a book for use with junior high school classes! And yet I often talk 
with eighth-grade boys from rural schools who claim to have “been 
clear through” certain plump books of grammar, and who have not 
picked up in the process one trace of knowledge that is discoverable. 
Is it always the stupidity of the boy or the incapacity of the teacher ? 
Or is it possible that in a few of these cases somebody has been trying to 
make watch springs too soon ? 

If you want to see what I mean, compare some of our best seventh- 
and eighth-grade readers with the anthologies used by college Sopho- 
mores. Ask yourself as you go along if there are not in these readers 
some selections that might very wisely be relinquished to the use of the 
more mature readers. Test those that remain by your experience of 
what you have actually been able to get across to little boys and girls. 
(I am not now concerned with the fact that certain histories of literature 
commonly used in high-school classes are admirable books for university 
students, though it is a fact.) Then examine a few grammar and com- 
position books prepared for junior high school use, and see if you cannot 
discover statements of rules and principles, passages of comment, and 
theme assignments that meet in an admirable manner the demands of 
first-year college students. While the impressions are still fresh in 
your mind, it may be worth while to go through the course of study 
which you have used this year, and ask yourself how you might modify 
it if you kept thinking about pig iron—or something still less refined. 
Possibly there are parts that need to be simplified considerably, and you 
may decide that certain matters had better be postponed altogether 
until there has been another year or more of the furnace and the hammer. 

I suppose that the claims made for the junior high school as something 
new and different have helped make us tend to be too ambitious in our 
aims. Then courses of study are highly contagious—I wonder how many 
scores of times that remark about “scissors and paste” has been quoted 
and repeated—and the zeal of live teachers, anxious to be progressive, 
must often cause the inclusion of overambitious projects and the shoving 
down into early years of the more difficult high-school material, along 
with high-school method. Does some other school appear from its 
published courses of study to be accomplishing a deal more than you can ? 
Postpone humiliation and despair until you visit its classrooms. You 
may discover that the good teachers there, just as everywhere else, 
are doing the simple, step-by-step things which practical wisdom about 
child psychology has shown them to be necessary, even if they do seem 
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to forget some of what they know when they sit down to their type- 
writers. 

Personally, I find it necessary when dealing with junior high school 
English to admonish myself constantly: “Lofty claims and theories 
cannot possibly alter the facts about the mental ability of a twelve- 
year-old child. It is my business to train the minds of the children, 
whether what I have to do in the process looks pretty in type or not. 
I am not ready to make watch springs yet. What kind of treatment 


does pig iron need ?”’ 
H. Y. Morrett 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


ONE SOLUTION ? 


“Some college students think of these books in a singularly restricted 
way,” said Professor Hardin Craig in the English Journal* last spring. 
He referred to texts like Century Readings in English Literature, English 
Poetry and Prose, and Twelve Centuries of Poetry and Prose. “The 
manual of selections from English Literature is regarded as a complete 
embodiment of that subject, just as another brown book is botany, 
and still another ‘physics ’—all the botany there is, all the physics there 
is, all the English literature there is.”’ 

With but two years of teaching experience behind me, and no desire 
as yet to “burn my bridges,” I at once found in this statement an echo 
strangely real. For my experience as a high-school student—college 
student too, for that matter (in the early days of my college course 
in literature, to be sure)—left me with the distinct impression that the 
“little blue volume” by Eva March Tappan (it numbered two hundred 
seventy-six pages including notes and preface) was the “complete 
embodiment of that subject.” 

That such an impression is not merely pre-war, as so many mis- 
conceptions seem to be considered, and is current among high-school 
juniors today, I discovered only recently, when I was questioned about 
a volume of Keats’s Complete Poems and Letters, which I was reading 
from in class, supplying poems not included in the Twelve Centuries 
which is our supplementary text to the History of English Literature by 
Halleck. 

“Oh, did Keats write all these poems?” asked one of my girls in 
genuine surprise. “I thought all he wrote was in Newcomer and 
Andrews.” 


* Round Table, ‘‘The Correlation of English in College and High School.” 
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Although I was somewhat chagrined at the misunderstanding which 
her question indicated—it was doubtless my fault—I found it an “open 
sesame,”’ for it led to an interesting discussion and further revelation, 
when I displayed, by way of wider illustration, volumes containing 
Browning's complete poetical works, Tennyson’s poems, Arnold’s 
essays, and Dickens’ short stories, all of which are represented either 
by selected poems or “bits” from prose works in the “brown” volume. 

This thought occurred to me then. Instead of using the ever 
remembered and restricting “brown” volume or “green” volume of 
selections for supplementary reading in a course in English literature, 
would it not be possible to so plan a course of study in literature for 
high-school use as to introduce the student to the most important 
authors, study in its entirety at least one work of each? And in 
presenting the poem or poems desired, the essay or short story, the 
play or novel, would it not be better from the psychological standpoint, 
as well as of great value from the literary point of view, to use more or 
less complete editions of each? Could we not well dispense with the 
text of selections, and using the history of literature for a background 
—Mr. Miller’s splendid volume’ is entirely adequate for such use, 
I believe—introduce the student to Tennyson through a volume of his 
poems, and to Dickens’ novels through a copy of one of them. 

Of course there will be a library problem to be faced, considering 
the very limited purses with which most high-school libraries have to 
work. But it does seem that a duplication of complete pieces is prefer- 
able for our library shelves to copy after copy of “selections,” “read- 
ings,’’ and the infinite variety of “warmed over” and “hashed brown”’ 
material we use at present, any one of which scarcely ever contains for 
the individual teacher her preferred selection. 

The matter of convenience of the supplement for class use must be 
considered also. It is not necessary, however, I believe, for each pupil 
to have a copy of the piece under discussion each day during the class 
hour, provided the preparation of the day’s assignment has been ade- 
quate. If, as some teachers feel, it is mecessary for the work to be at 
hand, the supply of complete editions can be made to do, by allowing 
the pupils to sit together for the purpose of the discussion. 

Is it not possible to present literature as a world of written thought, 
beautiful, inspiring, stimulating, and alluring, to whose wonders students 
of high-school age are just being introduced? They will be at first 


* Edwin L. Miller, A.M., English Literature. A Guide to the Best Reading. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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merely acquaintances with the great minds of past centuries and the pres- 
ent but that relationship will change, ripening into genuine friendships 
through loyalty, constant contact, and effort to understand. And for 
such an aim as this, can any device be of greater help to the teacher, 
upon whom the reponsibility of initiating these relationships falls, than 
the complete poem, the complete story, play, or novel? “The whole 
is greater than any of its parts,” we are told. Surely this is true of a 


piece of literature worthy of attention at all. 
HELEN I. Davis 
HicH ScHOOL 
ILLINoIs 


THE PYRAMID OF KHUFU 


Calm and serene was the Egyptian sky, 

Glorious the sun as it shone on high, 

Casting its beams on the lofty tombs, 

On the noble summit as upward looms 
“The Pyramid of Khufu.” 


Long were the shadows on northmost side, 

Shifting and changing like aimless tide, 

While on the south, flooded with light, 

Glittered the surface, glazed and white, 
“The Pyramid of Khufu.” 


Yonder the sphinx, majestic and grand, 
Gazes afar at the desert of sand, 

Ever on guard with watchful eye, 
Patient, enduring, as years roll by. 


“The Mystery of the Ages.” 
MarGARET B. HItt' 


* The writer is a fourteen-year-old girl in the high school at Malden, Massachu- 
setts. The poem was written in her history notebook and was sent to the English 
Journal by Miss Ruth L. S. Child. 
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BRYANT’S “TO A WATERFOWL” 

For the high-school student beginning his work in American verse 
Bryant’s To a Waterfowl offers an easy and interesting introduction to 
matters of literary appreciation. Consequently I have chosen to set 
down in somewhat dogmatic form some of the chief points which may 
be emphasized in the study of this poem and which may later serve as 
rough but pertinent suggestions for helping the pupils in studying other 
pieces of verse. 

1. What, if anything, do we gain from the history of the composition 
of this poem? In this case the obvious answer is that we gain much. 
On the fifteenth of December, 1815, Bryant, who had just come of age, 
walked the seven miles from Cummington to Plainfield where he thought 
to begin his practice of the law. Tired, far from well, anxious for the 
future, he saw in the opal depths of the evening sky a solitary bird 
winging its way. “He watched the live wanderer till it was lost in the 
distance, asking himself whither it had come and to what home it was 
flying. Reaching the home where he was to stay for the night, his 
mind was still full of what he had seen and felt, and he wrote these lines.” 

2. What is the effect of the metrical form here chosen? Roughly 
speaking, we may say that the metrical form has for the reader of verse 
something of the significance which the signature of a piece of music 
bears for the musician. Poetry is the sister of music and obviously 
gains no small part of its beauty and charm from its surge and rhythm. 
Here, as is quite customary with Bryant, the metrical movement is 
simple, the most notable feature being the somewhat unusual structure 
of the stanza with its effective variation in the length of the lines. This 
effectiveness may be impressed upon the class by the antiphonal reading 
of the four lines of this first stanza. 

3. One of the chief values of poetry lies in its suggestiveness; the 
fringe of suggestions may be, at times, even more valuable than the 
core of meaning. Of the many such phrases marking this poem one of 
the most notable is “the last steps of day” which brings to mind the 
Old World beliefs of the progress over the heavens of the sun, the incep- 
tion of which is portrayed so wonderfully in Guido Reni’s “ Aurora.”’ 


248 
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4. Watch for variant readings of different passages, for these often 
afford us a momentary glance into the building of the poem, throw 
interesting and suggestive flashes of light on the poet’s art, and offer 
us a better conception of the man back of the poem. Such an instance 
is found in Bryant’s reply to Dana’s comments on the reading of a 
line in the second stanza of the Waterfowl: 


In regard to the change . . . . in which the line now stands— 


‘*As darkly seen against the crimson sky,” 


instead of 
‘As darkly painted on the crimson sky,”’ 


please read what I have to say in excuse. I was never satisfied with the word 
“painted,” because the next line is— 


“Thy figure floats alone.” 


Now from a very early period . . . . there seemed to me an incongruity 
between the idea of a figure painted on the sky and a figure moving “floating” 
across its face. If the figure were painted, then it would be fixed. The 
incongruity distressed me, and I could not be easy until I had made the change. 
I preferred a plain prosaic expression to a picturesque one which seemed to 
me false. 


5. Well chosen adjectives give life to pictures. Notice the adjectives 
in the first two stanzas descriptive of the sunset. Study the unusually 
fine choice of adjectives in the third stanza, each carrying its vivid 
touch of suggestion. Do not hesitate to link these closely with scenes 
familiar to the student and to help him realize that beauty and signifi- 
cance are not far off, distant things but that they lie at our doors. 

6. Watch for fine lines or phrases. Sometimes these lines may 
put a thought in final perfect form; sometimes they may catch a picture 
in a phrase; or, again, they may be magical with music. Whenever 
we meet such a line, let us return thanks to Apollo and make it our own. 
Throughout this poem Bryant repeatedly suggests the boundless ranges 
of the sky in such phrases as “the abyss of heaven,” ‘rosy depths,” 
“far height,’ etc.; but the suggestiveness and beauty of “the desert 
and illimitable air’? make it, in the opinion of many critics, by far the 
loveliest and most memorable line of the poem. Pupils always gain an 
added interest in this line when they have heard the familiar story of 
how Matthew Arnold and Hartley Coleridge enjoyed this poem together, 
and how Arnold listened to his friend repeating this lovely line. By 
skilfully exposing a class to such lines and phrases, by setting these 
singing in that tantalizing and unescapable fashion of which they are 
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capable, one may capitalize to good advantage much of the energy 
which is now wasted on such songs as ‘“ Mister Moving Man, Don’t 
Take Ma Baby Grand.”’ 

7. Has the poet made especially effective use of alliteration? As 
children all of us were interested in repeating the lines about “ Peter 
Piper” and the “big black bug.” The wise poet, however, does not 
drench us in this fashion with alliteration, but skilfully presents to us 
beautiful combinations of sounds, or through the repetition of a sound 
suggests the idea he would convey. Thus in “fanned at that far height 
the cool thin atmosphere” we catch in the surge of the alliteration a 
suggestion of the beating of the bird’s wings. 

8. Watch for key words. Occasionally the gist of an entire stanza 
is centered in some strategic word. To capture the force of this word is 
to apprehend the significance of the entire stanza. Such a key word is 
“soon,” in the sixth stanza, with its fine embodiment of our never- 
ceasing aspiration for the ideal and our struggle toward it. Goethe has 
expressed beautifully this same idea and ideal in his familiar little 
Nachtlied with its simple yet powerful close. “Soon thou too shalt 
find rest.”’ 

g. What is the golden text of the poem? Perhaps in the classroom 
discussion this question may well come first, since from the central 
thought embodied in the last stanza grew the whole poem. Here, 
naturally, the class may be led to consider under what circumstances 
a moral is a legitimate part of a poem, to contrast the manner in which 
the moral is appended to Bryant’s The Yellow Violet with that in which 
it has been woven into the very warp and woof of this poem. Here is 
a nineteenth-century embodiment of the beautiful old lesson of the five 
sparrows sold for two farthings ‘‘and not one of them forgotten before 
God.”’ We need not make the moral the text for a sermon, but we shall 
fall short of our highest possibilities in teaching this poem if its lesson 
does not sink deeply into our pupils’ hearts. 

Aft this discussion must come the final re-reading of the poem, 
with the increased appreciation and enjoyment that attend an enlarged 
understanding of it; for, say what we will about the blossoms of litera- 
ture, understanding and appreciation ever advance hand in hand. 

H. G. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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EDITORIAL 


A very successful teacher of English and writer of textbooks 
says in a recently published address that in order to set up in our 
children habits of correctness in language “we must 
Who Will devote five or ten minutes of nearly every recitation 
Find Out? period to habit-forming drill—drill in spelling, in 
punctuation; in sentence analysis, construction, and 
manipulation; in the correction of common errors; in clear inter- 
pretation of brief extracts; in planning, thinking.” Moreover, this 
drill period is no time for “socialized” procedure; the work is to 
go on under pressure, the teacher-ringmaster cracking his whip at 
the first sign of lagging. This proposal should provoke torrents of 
discussion, for it agrees neither with the practice of the conservatives 
nor with the theory of the progressives. 

To limit such drill to five or ten minutes of each period is indeed 
to break away from current practice. It is a rare teacher who, 
when the fatally easy exercise of filling blanks or placing commas is 
once started, does not allow it to absorb the major portion of the 
class period. The shortening of the drill to one-fourth or one-fifth 
of the recitation hour seems justified by investigations in other 
fields of learning, which show that practice is most effective if taken 
in short periods at high tension. Besides, such a procedure leaves 
time for real use of language, real composing and reading. But 
do the majority of teachers approve it? They certainly do not 
use it. 

The ultra-moderns, on the other hand, are sure to quarrel with 
the program proposed on the ground that drill of this type will 
never set up habits of speaking correctly on the playground now 
or in the office later. Habits ‘‘carry over” into new situations 
largely in proportion to the likeness between the new situations 
and the ones in which they were acquired. There seems little in 
common between the mechanical drill period, where attention is 
centered upon correctness of form and the teacher supplies both 
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authority as to what is correct and all the will-power needed by 
the class, and real social intercourse, where ideas and feelings 
occupy the foreground of attention and there is no teacher to act 
as language policeman and judge. It follows that formal drills 
are unlikely to build any habits which will function in everyday 
language. Such exercises may be quite useful in making pupils 
certain which form is right, may even develop a certain skill in 
technical matters when attention is directed to them, and so may 
be very useful. But is not ten minutes a day for seven or eight 
years more time than is required to attain these ends? Better 
20 per cent of class time for this sort of thing than the 60 per cent 
now so often devoted to it, but why not 5 per cent? 

The pitiful thing is that nobody knows. The conservatives, the 
radicals, the distinguished gentleman we have quoted, all have 
their opinions. Is it not time that someone set about settling this 
question by measured experiment ? 


It is to be hoped that the short article on the matter of college- 
entrance credit for high-school English contributed by Mr. Herzberg 
to this issue of the English Journal will be widely 
read. ‘The tendency of the administrators to reduce 
the amount of required English to correspond with 
the three credits allowed for college entrance and in many cases 
to drop out elective work also seems quite widespread. The 
editor of the English Journal will welcome correspondence from 
teachers throughout the country, stating the conditions in their 
own schools and their opinions as to what may be done to improve 
the present situation or to prevent undesirable future develop- 
ments. Address him at 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


NEW AFFILIATIONS 


The Minneapolis English Teachers’ Association has recently become 
a collective member of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
The Minneapolis club consists of teachers from the elementary schools, 
junior high schools, high schools, the university, and various private 
schools, including the parochial. Each kind of school is represented on 
the executive committee and on the various other committees. Each 
year the club carries out some project. Last year they revised the 
course of study and worked out unfinished details. This year they are 
revising the outside reading list. Having tried speech week before, they 
celebrated it again this year from March 6 to to. 

The New Jersey Association of Teachers of English has also become 
a collective member of the National Council of Teachers of English in 
class B, having 146 members. The New Jersey Association has a very 
considerable number of vigorous workers. Under the leadership of 
Professor Osgood, of Princeton, it made a survey of teaching conditions 
and made a drive for such improvement as would make possible satis- 
factory teaching. In this movement they have met with considerable 
opposition, and the battle is still on. 


THE CONFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The annual conference of teachers of English and speech was held 
at Iowa City February 24-25. Almost two hundred teachers, represent- 
ing all sections of the state and schools of all sizes, were in attendance. 
The occasion was, as formerly, exceedingly pleasant and profitable to 
everyone. Lecturers from a distance were Professor Allan Abbott, 
Professor Sterling A. Leonard, and Mr. C. C. Certain. In addition, 
various members of the departments of education, English, and speech 
delivered addresses, demonstrated methods, or led discussions. While 
it is difficult to select from so rich and varied a program a few points of 
special significance, it may be said that among the “‘high points” of the 
conference were Professor Abbott’s discussion of recent studies in the 
value of functional grammar, supplemented and re-enforced by Pro- 
fessor Thomas A. Knott’s concrete explanation of what English grammar 
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is; the dinner Friday evening, at which about eighty guests assembled 
for an hour of good fellowship; and the presentation of The Land of the 
Aiouwas, a delightful Indian masque by Professor Edwin Ford Piper. 


A CORRECTION 


In connection with her article on ‘Stevenson as a Point of Depart- 
ure,” in the February English Journal, Miss Carrie Belle Parks’s address 
was incorrectly given. She has advanced to the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa. 


THE PERIODICALS 
PREPARING FOR LIFE 


The leading article in the English Bulletin (New York State) for 
February is on “Business English for All High School Pupils?’ by 
Dudley N. Miles. Training in writing interesting narratives or in 
analyzing characters in Macbeth does not necessarily fit one to write 
a simple commercial letter, as practically everyone must do sooner or 
later. The order letter and the letter of application are two types 
of business correspondence for which all have occasion and in which all 
should therefore be trained. Besides, if business English is not thought 
of as a peculiar style of expression but the straightforward application 
of English to business situations, the power gained in its study may be 
of value in other fields of life also. Moreover, business procedures and 
ideals may contribute very wholesome lessons for our boys and girls. 
For instance, the business man’s ideal of spelling ability or of accuracy 
in observing instructions, or his demand for employees who can assume 
responsibility, may help us to develop very important qualities in our 
pupils. The forms which are demanded in business are needful and so 
easy to teach that we are without excuse if we do not secure their 
mastery, but these larger demands of business for responsibility, relia- 
bility, and accuracy should concern us far more. 


SOME ILLINOIS LISTS 


The Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for 
February contains the report of a committee appointed to study essentials 
in literature. (For the general outline of the paper see the report in the 
January English Journal of Miss Hawkes’s remarks at the Workers’ 
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Conference during the National Council meeting.) The committee 
recommends a tentative minimum course in literature for the four years, 
asking not that it be adopted but that it be tested and reported upon. 
The recommendation follows: First Year: Last of the Mohicans, Treasure 
Island, Julius Caesar, Sohrab and Rustum, Lays of Ancient Rome, Lady 
of the Lake, Iliad or Odyssey: Second Year: Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, 
Tale of Two Cities, Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Ancient Mariner, 
Idylis of the King; Third Year: Prologue to Canterbury Tales, Milton’s 
Minor Poems, Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Sir Roger de Coverly Papers, 
Essay on Burns or Johnson, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury; Fourth Year: 
Franklin’s Autobiography, House of the Seven Gables. 

Miss Chamberlain’s paper on “Outside Reading Interests of Boys 
and Girls” (see report of Illinois Association in the January English 
Journal), which fills the January issue of the Illinois Bulletin, has many 
valuable tables of pupil choices and teacher recommendations. 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


The first number of Educational Screen, which announces itself as 
an “independent magazine devoted to the new influence in national 
education,’’ appeared in January. The editors are largely university 
people and others with a wide educational background and considerable 
knowledge of the movies. The thirty pages of each issue are devoted to 
editorial comment, articles upon the educational use of movies, and 
evaluations of the films current in high-class houses. The two numbers 
so far issued have justified the editorial claim to independence, praise 
and blame being distributed courageously. Teachers of English in 
schools having projection apparatus will find the periodical useful. One 
dollar a year. The Educational Screen, Inc., 5200 Harper Avenue, 
Chicago. 

USING THE MEDIAN 

In the editorial pages of the February Journal of Educational 
Research B. R. Buckingham urges the use of the median as a super- 
visory device, especially in dealing with English composition. Most 
measurements of English composition are so laborious as to make them 
impossible for the supervisor, but the median composition can be easily 
determined even without assigning grades to any of the themes in a set. 
A collection of these medians to represent the work of the class will 
show whether the group is going forward or backward in the power of 
expression, and a comparison of the medians from different classes will 
show whether any one group is up to standard. 
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On another occasion Dr. Buckingham suggested the selection and 
mounting of the successive median themes of a class for display to the 
patrons of the school as an easy way of showing them the results which 
the teaching of composition is securing. 


REMOVING A PREJUDICE 


E. W. Dolch, writing on “ Measurement of High School English”’ 
in the Journal of Educational Research for November, traces the deplor- 
able prejudice of teachers of English against all attempts to measure their 
work to the measurers’ unfortunate tendency to jump to conclusions. 
He finds that because they have been unable to discover measurable 
results of the teaching of English, the educationists have been inclined 
to condemn the teachers of English and to ask that some other work be 
substituted for theirs. This, he thinks, is due to their failure to analyze 
the very complex task which the teachers of literature and composition 
have. The teaching of literature usually receives more than half the 
time and is such a complex and intangible thing as to be for the present 
beyond measurement, and so important that no use of composition scales 
should be permitted to jeopardize its place in school. He thinks that 
when the educationists take these matters into account, the prejudice 
of the English teachers will largely disappear. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


A suggestive manual of “Standard Usage in English”’ has been pre- 
pared by the English department of the University of Chicago High 
School and published by the University Press (25 cents).—The 
“Manual for Teachers of English in the Central High School,’ Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is sufficiently different from most courses to repay 
examination.—The State Department of Public Instruction of North 
Dakota has issued a “Syllabus for Use in the Eight One-Half Units of 
High School English.” Address the Department at Bismarck.—‘‘A 
Course of Study in English” has been produced by the teachers of the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and published by the 
Board of Education of that city (50 cents).—A collection of ‘‘ Memory 
Passages and Spelling Lessons”’ has been made for the use of English 
classes in the Central High School, Newark, New Jersey. ‘The pamphlet 
is sold at 25 centsacopy. Address the principal, Mr. William Wiener.— 
“A Guide for Grown-ups to Books of Prose and Poetry”’ is the title of a 
very suggestive list prepared by Marian E. Tobey and published ‘by 
the Public Schools, Ithaca, New York.—University of Wisconsin Studies 
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in Social Sciences and History, No. 3, is devoted to a study on “The 
Misinterpretation of Locke as a Formalist in Educational Philosophy,” 
by Vivian Trow Taylor.—Bulletin No. 7 University of Illinois, contains 
a discussion of the ‘Types of Learning Required of Pupils in the Seventh 
and Eighth Grades and in the High School,” by Walter S. Monroe 
(15 cents).—Extension Bulletin No. 6, University of North Carolina, 
contains an article on the “Rural Playground,” by Harold D. Meyer. 
Bulletin No. 8 of the same series contains material for both the affirma- 
tive and negative sides of the question: ‘“ Resolved, That the United 
States Should Enter the League of Nations.”’—Federal Citizenship Text- 
book, Part III, A Course of Instruction for Use in the Public Schools by 
the Candidate for Citizenship, prepared by Raymond C. Crist, may be 
obtained from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C.— 
The “Salary Schedules (1920-21) of Cities of the United States of 
100,000 Population or Over” are listed in Bulletin No. 19, National 
Education Association.—The Annual Report of the General Education 
Board may be obtained from the Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
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REVIEWS 


A DRILLBOOK ON ESSENTIALS 


The cause of establishing minimum essentials, in matters of correct- 
ness particularly, has been considerably furthered by a text just published 
by Professor Carl Holliday, of the University of Toledo, and Miss Sophia 
Camenisch, of the Parker High School, Chicago.t In an admirable 
preface the writers state the material, the spirit, and the method of the 
book. It is based on a very careful attempt to sort out genuine essen- 
tials, to adapt practical work to individual differences and individual 
needs, and to begin with difficulties actually discovered. A valuable 
point is the marking of numerous exercises as optional. Essential 
difficulties, too (as on pp. 65 and 73), are stressed by bold-faced type. 

The order of arrangement is, in general, excellent. Work begins 
with fundamental sentence errors, the ‘‘comma sentence”’ and the non- 
sentence, with reference to further exercises at the back of the book for 
pupils who need them, and continues through sentence structure to the 
parts of speech. Plurals are fully developed—perhaps too fully for 
average needs, with an array of irregular forms—before possessives are 
stressed at all. Our friend, the question mark, whose difficulty many 
teachers appear to have overlooked, is given a separate exercise. 

Various matters appear to be needlessly and too early stressed: 
the expletive subject in Exercise 2, the classification of adjectives and 
of adverbs, noun gender, the discussion of éo in the infinitive as not a 
preposition (a point of dispute among learned grammarians), and a few 
purisms which could be refuted by a consultation of the best dictionaries 
(quite; slow; and plenty and buy as substantives). Principal forms of 
rare verbs—bid, slay, strive—are hardly first essentials. And is it 
necessary, for teaching the spelling of would have, to require that have 
be enunciated in full, when careful speakers do not so enunciate it? The 
old classification of what as a relative, when it of course has nothing to 
relate to, is annoying to one reader, but probably not important. A 
more serious count is the teaching together of forms often confused—a 
method which, as any teacher can prove in his own class, almost irremedi- 
ably mixes what should be kept apart; there, their, they’re; its, it’s; 


* English Grammar Drills on Minimum Essentials. Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1922. 
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lie and lay. The practical usefulness of the book would be greatly 
improved in a later edition by a full index. 

All these are matters that any teacher can quickly rectify by check- 
ing and noting his own optional or forbidden exercises. The spirit and 
idea of the book are admirable. Much is made of simple research by 
children—e.g., into the frequency of forms of to be—and of collection of 
sentences, committee reports on interesting problems, and the like. No 
text that I know has more sensibly struck at establishment of minimal 
essentials. May it have wide use and do the good it stands ready to do. 


S. A. LEONARD 


BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Modern Essays for Schools. Selected by CHRISTOPHER Mortey. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 256. 

Essays in very diverse moods, collected by the author partly to show what brilliant 
work is being done at the present time. Some of the most famous contemporaries 
omitted to make room for good work by writers likely to be overlooked. Each essay 
is preceded by a chatty biography of the author. 

Wayfarers in Arcady. By CHARLES VINCE. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1922. Pp. 166. $2.00. 

A volume of personal essays, whose nominal subjects are the rural scenes and 
characters of English Sussex. 


The Best Plays of 1920-1921, and the Year Book of the Drama in America. 
By Burns MANTLE. Boston: Small, Maynard, 1921. Pp. 471. 
Ten plays only slightly abridged and a hundred pages of brief summaries of the 
year’s productions. Deburau,” “Emperor Jones,” and “The Skin Game” will be 
the most welcome of the plays given. 


Short Stories of America. Edited with an Introductory Essay, Course Outline, 
and Reading Lists, by Ropert L. Ramsay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1921. Pp. 348. $1.44. 

A twenty-five-page introduction traces the rise of the short-story and the local- 
color writers in America. The sixteen stories—most of them not otherwise available 
for school use—are grouped under five heads: “‘ American Types,” “‘ American Tradi- 
tions,” “American Landscapes,” “‘American Communities,” and “The Regionalist 
at Work.” 


Plays for Classroom Interpretation. Edited by Epwin VAN B. KNICKERBOCKER. 
Drawings by Oxtrnpo Riccr. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 264. 

The plays are “The Golden Doom” (Dunsany), “Two Crooks and a Lady” 

(Pillot), ‘Will o’ the Wisp” (Halman), ‘Spreading the News” (Gregory), ‘The 

Turtle Dove” (Oliver), “‘Allison’s Lad” (Dix), and a scene from Phillips’ ‘‘ Ulysses.”’ 
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The apparatus for study occupies a third of the volume and will be quite as useful to 

the young director of dramatics as to the high-school student. 

Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People. By Mary M. Russett. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1921. Pp.92. $1.50 net. 

A baker’s dozen of familiar Bible stories in versions suited to the teens, many 
of them worked out with the young people of a Boston church. Naaman, Esther, 
Bartimeus, Easter, the Ten Virgins, the First Christmas, are typical subjects. 
Milton’s Prosody. With a chapter on “Accentual Verse and Notes.” By 

ROBERT Bripces. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. 119. 12s. 

6d. net. 

Quite technical. Prosody, rather than Milton, is the author’s interest. 

Text, Type, and Style. A Compendium of Atlantic Usage. By Grorce B. 
Ives. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. 303. $2.00. 

More than the style book of a great magazine; a thoroughgoing presentation of 
all matters of mechanics in written expression. 

Quellen zu Romeo und Julia. By RupotpH FiscHer. Bonn, Germany: A. 
Marcus and E. Webers Verlag, Dr. jur. Albert Ahn, 1922. Pp. 2409. 
$0.80. 

The second of a series of handbooks exhibiting Shakespeare’s text and sources in 
parallel. In German. 

Scales for Measuring Special Types of English Composition. By Ervin EUGENE 
Lewis. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 
144. $1.20. 

Five scales, one each for order letters, letters of application, narrative social 
letters, social letters dealing with problems, and simple narration. The derivation 
of the scales is described. 

High School Spelling. Arranged for eight semesters. By WINNIFRED SCHURE- 
MAN. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 1921. Pp. 32 (paper). $0.15. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Revised edition. Translated by 
CHARLES Et1oT Norton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. 
$3.00. 

Our World—A Sketch of Origins According to Science. By CHARLES HARVEY 
Peck. New York: The Franklaye Press, 1921. Pp. 215. $2.50. 
Popular science—the sort that everyone needs as a background for reading and 

thinking. 

How to Teach American History. A Handbook for Teachers and Students. 
By JoHN W. WAYLAND. New York: The Macmillan Co.,1921. Pp. 349. 

Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army. By C. T. ATKINSON. With 
Illustrations and Maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 
Pp. 546. $4.50. 

The Master of Man. By Hatt Carne. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1921. Pp. 436. $1.75. 
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